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To the Wheat-field 


By John B. Tabb 
Give us this day our dafly bread. 
“i O WHEAT,” the Wind in passing said. 
“?Tis you that answers everywhere 
This call of Life’s incessant prayer. 


Bow, then, in reverence your head, 
For ’tis the Master’s gift you bear.” 


Exuicott City, Mp. 









The Danger of Doing Nothing 

Being emptied of evil never made a man_ good. 
To sit still and conquer temptation all day long: would 
count for little in a man’s usefulness to himself or to 
the rest of the world. Goodness is positive, not pass- 
ive ; the only goodness that deserves the name is the 
goodness that does things. It. has been well said, in 
terse comment upon the condition of such a man as 
the one from whom the evil spirit bad been cast out 
and whose last state was worse than his first, that 
‘‘emptiness cannot save a man.’’ The heart which 
has, through Christ's power, been cleansed and emp- 
tied of sin, must be speedily filled with the righteous- 
ness that comes only from doing the will of the Father. 
If God does not thus fill it, the Devil will. If a 
temptation has just been conquered, let us follow up 


. the victory by doing something definite, and with all 


our might, for our Saviour. Thus only can we hold 
our gains, and grow in fulness of power. 


XK 
“Be Ye Therefore Complete” 


A man cannot be moving in opposite directions 
at the same time ; yet many a man lives as though he 
thought he could. The unworthier course of the two 
is sure to monopolize attention sooner or later. ‘‘A 
model husband, and a persistent counterfeiter,’’ is a 
plan of life that will not stand the test even of home 
duties. It is said of certain men that they are ‘‘un- 
scrupulous in some directions, scrupulous in others."’ 


But the man who is deliberately unscrupulous in any 
direction loses the power to recognize scruples when 
he sees them. ‘‘ Honor among thieves’’ is as absurd 
an expression as ‘‘sight among blind men.’’ Our 
moral nature can no more be tampered with safely 
than can our eyesight. And it does not take thieving, 
or counterfeiting, or ‘‘ high finance,’’ to break down 
character ; carelessness in trifles so unimportant as to 
be ‘‘ quite harmless’’ is even more deadly. ‘‘ Un- 
trustworthy in one thing, untrustworthy in all,’’ is a 
healthy warning for each man to take to himself. 


Pat 
Christ’s Representatives 


Christianity is on trial in the world, and Christ 
has only human beings to represent him. Upon the 
lives of those who bear his name depends the world’s 
opinion of Christ and of his religion. If those who 
assume the name ‘‘Christian’’ are not more lovable 
and admirable and joyous and serviceable in this 
world than are others, why should any one follow 
Christ?’ For Christ offers to accomplish all this in 
the lives of his followers; and his followers show 
whether his claims are false or true. This is a stag- 
gering responsibility for Christians to face ; it would 
be a hopeless and an overwhelming responsibility if 
there were not a personal, present Saviour in the 


What Is the 


HE laws of God are never arbitrary, We may 
say in all reverence that the fact that God 
directs a certain thing is not what makes it 

tight, but that God directs it because it zs right. Thus 
the.religion of Jehovah makes no despotic demands 
upon men for the doing of senseless or unreason- 
able or incomprehensible duties. Every law of God 
finds its reason in the highest well-being of men ; 
and it is possible for us to understand, even while we 
are within the finite limitations of the flesh, this 
reasonableness of our Heavenly Father’s laws, and to 
live the more heartily and cheerfully, therefore, in 
conformity with them. 

Applying this fundamental truth to the considera- 
tion of the question ‘‘ What is the sabbath for ?’’ 
we may answer confidently that the sabbath is for the 
highest well-being of man, and we may then go on to 
test and prove the correctness of that answer, by an 
examination of the Scriptures and of life, with ever- 
increasing conviction as to its truth. 

The Hebrew word translated ‘‘sabbath’’ means 
‘«cessation.’’ The first szbbath day in history was 
a day of cessation, when, after six days of creative 
action, God ceased from his‘ labors, and in that sev- 
enth day ‘‘rested from all his work.’’ It matters not 
whether one understands those first seven days as 
eons of years, or as ut only twenty-four solar hours 
each ; the six periods of work were followed by a sev- 
enth period of cessation. How soon after the popu- 
lating of the earth a sabbath or cessation day was ob- 
served, we may not know; but that it was observed 
long before the days of Moses we do know. This 
sabbath might have been one day in six, or one day 
in ten, so far as the meaning of the word itself is con- 
cerned ; but the Decalogue revealed to God's chil- 
dren for all time why it should be one day in seven, 
thus likening the toil and rest of man to the toil and 
rest of the One in whose image man is made. 

That same covenant of love which we call the ‘‘Ten 
Commandments”’ tells us still more as to the design of 
the sabbath day. It is not merely a day of cessation ; 
if it were, the word ‘*holiday,’* which is defined as 
being a ‘‘day of exemption from labor’’ would prop- 
erly be synonymous with sabbath day, and we should 
have to find another cause than sabbath-breaking for 


world to assume the whole burden. The fight is his, 
not ours ; yet battles that he is fighting for us may be 
lost if we so choose, and for every such defeat his in- 
fluence on others, through us, has suffered. - Our 
highest privilege is our gravest danger. May God 
help us not to bear his name in vain to-day ! 
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The Preacher’s Inconsistencies 

He is a poor preacher who preaches only as well 
as he lives. Yet one sometimes hears a discerning 
critic in the congregation say, with positiveness : 
*« I’m not going to listen to ¢#at preacher any longer, 
—he doesn't live up to his preaching.’’ Of course 
he doesn't; and it would be a poor outlook for the 
spiritual nourishment of any congregation that never 
listened to preaching that'was on a higher plane than 
the best of living, —even the best living of those who 
refrain from criticizing the preacher. There has 
been only One who, in his preaching, could say, 
‘*follow me.'’ So long as his disciples hold up 
Jesus Christ and his principles of living as the stand- 
ard to which they would have men strive to attain, 
just so long will preaching rise above the level of 
daily life. Aspiration has its place in the world, and 
to give it full expression is sure to reveal inconsisten- 
cies for which we ought to be thankful. 
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Sabbath For? 


the effete disintegration of nations that make of the 
sabbath only a holiday. This day of cessation, God 
tells us, is to be ‘‘holy,'’ and ‘‘hallowed,’’ which 
means ‘‘set apart’’ ; and it is a ‘‘sabbath unto Jeho- 
vah."’ How can it be specially given unto God? 
The natural way would seem to be by devoting it 
to special public worship of God; and that is just 
what we find the children of Israel doing under God's 
direction (as in Leviticus 23 : 1-3, Ezekiel 45:17, 46: 
I-3). 

In these three essentials, therefore, we find the an- 
swer to our question, as given in,@6d’s Word, and as 
confirmed throughout that record : The sabbath day 
is a day of rest, ordained of God to be set apart to 
God, and to be devoted to his public worship. It is 
a rest day, it is God’s day, it is a worship day. 

But there is another great purpose in God's ordain- 
ing of the sabbath day, the recognition of which re- 
veals in shining clearness the love which is the 
foundation of God's every law. God's ordinances 
have one purpose, and only one : “fe for his children. 
‘*, . . Mine ordinances,’’ said Jehovah by his prophet 
Ezekiel, ‘‘which if a man do, he shall Zve in them,’’ 
or, as the margin of the American. Revision reads, 
‘the shall live dy them.’’ That is shy God asks us 
to ‘observe the sabbath. .-. for a perpetual cove- 
nant,’’—so that we may “ve. 

We cannot live physically, and we cannot live 
Spiritually, unless we keep the sabbath. Men and 
nations in all ages have put this to the test, and, by 
attempting to do without a sabbath-day, have wrecked 
their lives. No human being can stand the strain of 
seven days’ work in every week without breaking 
down under it. “very man can do more work in six 
days than he cau: in seven. And it matters not at 
all what kind of vocation is his; it is as true of the 
man whose six days are given directly to religious 
work as of the man whose work is called secular : 
from both of these Nature demands her day of cessa- 
tion. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull’s biographer has told 
of that intense young Sunday-school missionary's 
supposing, in his early manhood, that, because he was 
wholly in the Lord’s work eve v day, he needed no 
day of rest, and. of his going in that mistaken 
belief until his over-strained frame broke down with a 
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crash, and he ‘learned at cost that even a 
Christian must keep the sabbath."’ His resting day 
could not be Sunday, of course, for with him, as with 
many other ministers and laymen, that had to be the 
day of his most exhausting work. Monday he made 
his day of rest, and that day he sacredly observed 
until his retirement from active Sunday labors. It is 
evident from this illustration that in the case of many 
religious workers the essentials of their sabbath ob- 
servance cannot be brought together within the same 
twenty-four hours ; their public worship must be upon 
the day common to all, and their rest must be taken 
on some other day of the week. This, of course, was 
necessary in the case of the priests and Levites and 
tempie attendants in Israel, as it is with ministers and 
many others to-day, 

And what cessation from work does in restoring 
the life of the physical man, communing with 
God does in re-creating and maintaining the man’s 
spiritual life. That communion which is found in 
public worship is a natural expression of the brother- 
hood of God's children. Private prayer is essential ; 
but we need also to join together publicly in prayer- 
ful worship of the Father. Our spiritual life needs 
this public pledge, as it were, of its existence, and it 
needs the refreshment and the added strength that 
come from fellowship and openly expressed sym- 
pathy in a common purpose, 

Because this loving ordinance of the God who is 
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love has for its purpose only..our protection and: best 
interests, God never wants the keeping of the sabbath 
to injure one of his children. And that was the truth 
that the Son of God, in revealing his Father's will, 
tried to show to those who were blindly and perversely 
making sabbath observance a hateful and an absurd 
burden for the Chosen People. Criticized for his dis- 
ciples’ innocent plucking of grain in ing through 
the fields, and for restoring physical life to a withered 
hand, Jesus said simply: ‘‘the sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath: so that the 
Son of man is lord even of the sabbath.’’ This ordi- 
nance, like all others, he pointed out, was to help 
man, not to hinder him, and if it was perverted into 
a hindrance, it was not being observed, but dis- 
honored. Because God had revealed it simply as a 
helper to man, the Christ was lord over that helper, 
‘*even the sabbath."* ‘ 

If, then, sabbath-keeping is the way of life, let us re- 
member what is so plainly taught throughout the Bible 
and history, that sabbath-breaking is the way of death. 
It is an insidious death, a slow death, but a sure 
death. Man cannot live in defiance of the loving 
Father's life-giving, life-saving, covenant. As we 
value the life of our dear ones, the integrity of our 
families, the present and future of the state, let us 
write on our hearts, and honor in our lives and teach- 
ing, the loving warning, ‘‘ Remember the sabbath 
day, to keep it holy."’ 
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Is Haying on Sunday 
a “Work of Necessity”? 


Often it is easier to see a principle than it is to 
apply it. Yet if a principle cannot be successfully 
applied in actual life it is not a principle worth one’s 
study or consideration, The root principles of sab- 
bath-observance are the subject of the leading editorial 
in this issue of The Sunday School Times. Cessation 
from work appears to be one of those principles. Will 
it stand the test of life? Is it ‘‘ practical’ ? 

Last autumn a Maine reader inquired whether it was 
right to haul in hay on Sunday if one had been pre- 
vented by storm from getting it in before. He asked 
whether this was not really a question of dollars and 
cents, and whether it would be better to get the hay in 
on Sunday than to make the cattle eat injured hay. 
In answering that letter in these columns, it was 
editorially pointed out that, while the saving of a 
man’s or an animal's life on the sabbath day was com- 
mended by Jesus as the doing of good, hauling in hay 
because of a storm was not a matter of life-saving, 
and that it might be not even a matter of property- 
saving ; that-the Lord might have other alternatives 
in store for the farmer who declined to do his haying 
on Sunday, than the necessity of feeding injured hay 
to his cattle through the winter. It was suggested that 
the highest ground here, as in all else, was the only 
safe ground ; and rural readers of the Times were in- 
vited to write the Editor of any actual experiences they 
might have had in this connection that would throw 
further light on the question. 

The brief records of actual present-day fact that 
have ccme in response to this invitation make a fitting 
and ‘‘ practical'’ test of the study of sabbath-day prin- 
ciples already mentioned. They furnish also an 
illuminating ‘‘side-light’’ out of everyday life on the 
Sunday-school lesson treated in this issue,—‘ Jesus 
and the Sabbath."’ The testimony all points one 
way, though it comes from widely-separated reigons : 
New Hampshire, Kentucky, Colorado, New York, 
Michigan, Iowa, California, and Ohio. 

To the question whether, as a practical matter, 
God may have any other alternative than serious loss 
for those who honor him in honoring the sabbath 
day, this New York reader's letter furnishes an in- 
teresting answer ; 

Years ago I witnessed a fall flood that raised the Connecticut 
River over its third bank. The corn was cut and “‘stacked,"’ 
but not husked, and farmers day by dav moved it back to 
higher ground, until Sunday morning. Then one stubborn 
Scotch covenanter stopped effort, went to church with his 
family, and came home to find his corn all swept away. His 
neighbors had saved their cro ~ | Sunday toil, but on Mon- 
day morning the valley was full of water, and their corn had 
followed the Scotchman's, who “laughed last."' The flood 
subsided, and by a kind providence (or a favoring eddy), the 
sabbath-keeper's corn-field was covered with a | crop, 
which he gathered at leisure. ‘‘If thou shalt hearken dili- 

ntly unto the voice of Jehovah thy God, to observe to do all 
is commandments, .. . Jehovah will command the blessing 
upon thee in thy barns, and in all thou puttest thy hand unto." 


Does that seem just a little ‘too good to be true”’ 
often? Then notice the entire reasonableness of the 
experience narrated by an Ohio pastor : 


I remember a time when a boy on my father’s farm, just as 
the wheat of the yy eer had been put in shock it set in 
to rain, and rained for about a week continuously every day. 
The shocks were thoroughly saturated with the rain. On Sun- 
day following this week of rain the sun shone out’ bright, and 
many of our ee with their teams worked all day haul- 
ing and ricking their grain. Some did not touch theirs until 
Monday, which was also bright, as were all the following days 
of the week. When threshing time came, those who hauled 
in their grain on the sabbath day found that it had all molded 
and spoiled in the stacks, because of having been put up in a 
damp and wet condition. Those who waited until Monday 
brought settled weather, opened up the shocks and leisurely 
stacked and threshed in due time a fair quality of wheat. 


A Kentucky sabbath-breaker evidently had a simi- 
lar experience, of which a reader in that state writes 
as follows : 


Your note as to ‘* Haying on Sunday" reminds the writer of 
a court trial in Kentucky that he witnessed some years ago. A 
farmer was oengee with sabbath-breaking, the od. for 
which was a fine from two dollars to fifty dollars. The plain 
ted was that the defendant had cut his wheat on Sunday. 

estifying in his own behalf, he said that he discovered his 
wheat was becoming so “straw fallen’' that he believed if he 
waited another day it would be beyond saving. He had only 
cut about half, when his labor was arrested by an unusually 
heavy rainfall. 

The judge inquired if he cut the remainder, 

**Yes,"’ he replied, ‘‘ but not until the Tuesday following, 
on account of rain."’ 

**So you saved all your crop after all?” 

‘*No,"’ said the farmer, ‘‘ I saved all I cut on Tuesday, but 
lost all I cut on Sunday.” 

N. B.—The writer was the judge before whom the case was 
tried, and the above report is the evidence verdatim. 


And a California reader who had a father who was 
willing, if necessary, to suffer loss through sabbath- 
keeping, and who found that the loss did not mate- 
rialize, adds this hearty word to the evidence : 


I want to thank you for your answer to the Maine reader, 
and give you one of the " significant experiences *’ you ask for. 
My boyhood home was in Massachusetts. My father, though 
not an active Christian, would not make hay on Sunday. One 
year the season was very wet. We cut some grass Monday 
morning, and ip the afternoon it came on to rain, and rained 
practically all the week. Late Saturday afternoon it cleared, 
and in the a we went into the field and opened up the 
grass, and let it lie that way all day Sunday. Our neighbor 
across the way worked all day Sunday, and got in all his hay. 

Now for the sequel. That was‘the last lot we cut that year. 
All the rest of our hay had been well cured, and we did not 
like to put that poor lot in with it. Monday we dried it, 
and were just ready to put it in, when a man who kept a 
large number of horses came along and bought it a fair price. 
But that was not all. Our neighbor, in his haste to get his hay 
all in on Sunday, had put it in toodamp, and it began to heat, 
and he had to take it all out and make it over again. Inter- 
pret it as you will. These were the facts. 


A reason why the very circumstances that would 
tempt one to Sunday haying are such as tend to make 
it, after all, the less necessary, is suggested in this 
letter from an Iowa reader : 


If we believe the Bible to be God's Word and his command- 
ments binding, how would we get around Exodus 34: 21,— 


bought at a very reasonable price ; so not 
that the poor cattle have to eat poor hay ; but they do 
want a financial loss or more work. We have lived on 
farm some thirty-five years, and I find that where one is not 
rooted and grounded in the idea of hey om, the sabbath, one 
will fall into the habit of doing work that 

convenient season, which seems to be the sabbath. Where 
the farming consists of stock, it calls for so many chores that 
one wonders if we are really keeping the sabbath: 


To care for the actual life of the farm stock on 
Sunday is no more sabbath-breaking than to care for 
the life of the human beings on the farm. But such 
tasks, in the stables and fields as well as in the kitchen 
and dining-room, can be stripped of unnecessary de- 
tail, and the sabbath day honored thereby. 

It has been keenly said that the world always has a 
higher standard for the church than the church has 
for itself ; and that the world is always disappointed 
at any letting down of those standards. This truth is 


well illustrated in the incident that a Colorado reader 
sends : 


‘* As to haying on Sunday,” allow me to relate a little inci- 
dent to show how men who do not make a profession of reli- 
ag regard ‘‘church members"’ who work on the Sabbath 


a 

Reine years ago one of our neighbors who was working for 
me told me of a minister for whom he worked in Nebraska, 
who told him one Sabbath morning, when it threatened rain, 
to get out the team and he would help him to haul in the hay 
which they did. I said, ‘‘ Did you have any more respect 
for that man’s profession of religion?’’ His reply was, ‘‘ No 
sir! After that I swore in his presence just as if he had not 
been a preacher !"’ 


On the other hand, what can measure the sweep of 
influence for good that the taking of high ground in 
such a matter as this of sabbath-observance may 
have ?—as a New York reader's family experience 
goes to show . x 


Being a rural reader of the Times I was interested in the 
question of a Maine reader concerning haying on Sunday. 
My father has often said that a neglected field of oats had 
more to do with his conversion than any other one thing. A 
neighbor of his, a devout church member, had a field of oats 
ready to draw in, and the weather was perfect for doing the 
work ; but he left them standing to attend Saturday afternoon 
covenant meeting. The next day he went to church, and 
Monday he turned again to his work. 

My father has farmed it for fifty years since then, and in all 
that time there has never been any question as to whether or 
not important work should be done on Sunday. When Sun- 
day came work ceased and the family attended church. The 
long, beautiful summer Sundays have often seemed a physical 
necessity to the men who were straining every nerve during 
haying and harvesting. They usually intend to ‘‘clean up” 
all that is cut Saturday night ; but when they cannot do so, it 
is simply left in as good dupe as possible. Sometimes it gets 
wet and sometimes not ; we have never thought of counting 
gain or loss by it. My father has been a church deacon for 
over forty years, and, with his wife, brought up their four chil- 
dren to be helpful in Christian work wherever their lines have 
been cast. Query: Did it pay to leave those oats to keep an 
appointment with the Lord? 


God is very loving and merciful in his ways of 
showing his will to his children, even while they may 
be disregarding his will. An octogenarian reader in 
New Hampshire tells of an experience in his parents’ 
life, the impressions of which eighty years have not 
dimmed : 


In the Times of October 21, 1905, the Open Letter ** As to 
Haying on Sunday"’ reminds me of an experience of my 
father and mother, as told me by my mother when I was a 
boy. Father had a load of wheat out Saturday night. Sun- 
day it was cloudy, with prospect of rain, so he yoked the oxen 
and took the cart to get the wheat. The oxen were gg, bers 
not very well trained, so mother went to help him. heir 
first-born was some three or four months old, and they carried 
her to the field, rolled her in a blanket, and laid her on the 
grass while they worked. ‘They put on a few bundles, when 
the oxen became restless and ran down across the field towards 
the baby, until one wheel was on the blanket, when they 
stopped, and stood there till the baby was rescued. The land 
was descending ground, and the team was headed downhill. 
One foot farther would have crushed the child. 

Well, that load of wheat was sof *‘ got in’* Sunday, and 
father never tried working on Sunday after that experience, 
and he lived to be eighty-three years of age. I am something 
more than eighty now, and, while I am not a Pharisaical ob- 
server of the sabbath, I have never gotten ia hay or grain on 
Sunday. A good rule for the sabbath is Exodus 20: 8. 


As a thoughtful concluding word in this profitable 
setting down of experiences, the sensible comment of 
a Michigan farmer should set many a reader, whether 
of country or city home, to thinking in a line that 
ought to make the sabbath day a holier, wholesomer 
time for allin the household. He has sounded the key- 
note of the trouble and of the remedy, in this letter : 


The writer's whole life, sixty-seven years, has been spent on 
a farm, and for forty-five years he had managed his own farm. 
This is a good hay and grain farm, the size of, or a little larger 
than, the average farms, and situated in a region where the 
farms are naturally all good ; hence he has been able during 
this time to learn a lot of things by experience and observa- 
tion, and they may help to answer the question in ‘‘ Notes on 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 8 


Open Letters,"’ in The Sunday School Times for October 2:, 


b 

"Haying must be done in good weather. He wh: is teady 
to commence haying just as soon as the eer will answer to 
be cut wil. have more good days for his haying than will the 
man who puts off his haying a week longer than is n ° 
The man wh: juts off his haying thus is behind with his eee 
and cannot catch up in hi: haying with the other man, though 
he wor’ ever so hard on Sunday while the other and his fam- 
ily go to Sunday-school. 

‘The man who is behind in his haying is usually the one who 
works on Sunday, and he is so anxious about that hay that he 
draws it in on Sunday when it is not fit to draw in, and it often 
mow-burns, becomes smoky, and the cattle that eat that hay 
in the winter are to be pitied. ‘The other man has plenty of time 
to close up his work in good shape Saturday night, or any 
other night, and when the hay into the barns Monday it 
is in proper condition, and in the winter his cattle will chew 
the cud of contentment. 

If we wish, we :an find s: me reason for working every Sun- 
day, thus reducing life to the mere animal plane, trying seven 
days in the week to answer the question, What shall I eat, 
what shall I drink, and wherewithal shall I be clothed? If 
we do this, we will not only have r hay more often than the 
other fellow, but all farm work will be one continued round of 
drudgery indoors and out-of-doors, bring the man to an earlier 

ave, his wife to an insane asylum, drive his boys from the 
a to drift into the city, to eat and drink worse things than 
moldy hay, and smoke worse things than smoky hay. Under 


Uncle 


By Wilfred T. Grenfell 


NCLE RUBE CASSELS was only a hook-and- 
line fisherman. He never could get far enough 
ahead to own a big net and employ sharemen 

to help him to make a big catch of fish. So he had 
to work cross-handed,—that is, to row alone to and 
fro from the fishing grounds,—and that handicapped 
him greatly when the weather was rough. Then 
again the fish came along very uncertain in their 
arrival, or, as the men called it, ‘‘spotty,’’ so that 
ene or two years, ‘work as he could, Rube’s total 
catch did not amount to enough to feed and clothe 
his family. Food had to be reduced to the merest 
necessities. They ‘‘couldn’t look at clothing them 
years,’’ and the little family even found it hard 
enough to make ends meet. Whether it was anxiety, 
or whether it was natural, no one ever knew, but 
while not forty years of age, Rube’s hair became 
quite white. 

Uncle Rube had always been a rather more than 
usually regular attendant at prayers, and it was only 
to his self-reliant and reserved nature I had attributed 
his never taking any part in the prayer-meetings or 
Sunday-school. But as he had never plainly declared 
in open meeting that he was converted, as is the cus- 
tom with ur folks, they all took it for granted that he 
was not a Christian. However, he one day startled 
the congregation by staying to the after-meeting. 

As he took no part and gave no sign, no one could 
guess how it had affected him. But that he had 
found something in it was evident from his remaining 
behind again the following Sunday. He told us 
afterwards, extraordinary as it may seem under the 
circumstances, that it was the feeling that perhaps he 
ought to be doing something for others that was 
growing on him; so Uncle Rube offered to take a 
class in the Sunday-school, and at last, thank God ! 
though after no little hesitation,—for he had not 
shown what we on the coast considered the proper 
signs of being in a fit condition for the post,—he was 
accepted. 

It has always seemed to him that the delay was the 
very crisis in his own affairs, —the chastening, as he 
called it, that saved his sou?. For the only men whom 
Uncle Rube in his mind could never allow were 
Christians were those who could do good and did not. 
To him the lost soul was always not so much the 
sinner as the idler, the buricr of talents. 

Reference to his roughly kept accounts at that 
time shows the straits to which he was being driven. 
As the details are peculiar to our coast, I give them 
here as he gave them to me: 


Caught 20 quintals of fish (about 2,500 fish), at $2.30. . $46.00 
Value of cod oil fromsame. ........2... +... 1200 
Share of salmon in one net (120 fish). . ....... 9.50 
eee WA UN. ce) Wirdts. Go's % Silvie’ ope 8 3-00 
Herring in a single net See en ae ee ae ee 2.00 
Sawing boards with pit-saw for anotherman .... . 15.00 


One sheep killed (he had five), but must keep the rest 
fea ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Seven barrels of potatoes, two kept for seed, at $2 bbi., 14.00 








$105.00 


Editor’s Note.—Communications may be addressed to Dr. 
Grenfell at Labrador, via St. John's, Newfoundland. 
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such conditions,’ one would not have te seek far for an answer 


to the question, ‘' Is life-worth living ? 
On the other hand, ifthe securing of farm stands not 
first, but second, and the building of a Christian home and all 


that it implies, and helping others to do th: same, stands first, 
then farm life may be the grandest occupati.:. on 

The man who keeps up with his farm work during the week, 
and then on Sunday relegates farm crops to oblivion, is, as a 
rule, a far happier man, can do more work in a week, his 
family are happier, he is a better farmer, his crops are better, 
he makes more money, -he lives longer, and, as a rule, his 
cattle eat better hay in the winter. 

There is a cmyoy involved in all this matter, and we ought 
to thank God that he permitted the author of the Pentateuch 
to discover it and hand it down to us. 


It is hard to believe, sometimes, that God’s laws 
have only our best present as well as eternal interests 
as their reason. Yet we know that this is so; and 
God will abundantly bless those who put his every 
law to the test. Another phase of the Sunday prob- 
lem will be considered in later issues of The Sunday 
School Times, when the mothers’ problem, what to 
do for the children on Sunday afternoons, will be 
taken up by mothers who have worked it out success- 
fully in their own homes. 


Rube’s Net 


Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Author of ‘“* The Harvest of the Sea ”’ 








Deduct for expenses on boat, rope, canvas, nails, paint, $ 5.00 





Salt for fish . 6.50 
Lines, hooks, etc. . . . 2.50 
One pair fishing boots 4.00 
NS CVG te aso) 8. Ce BO elas ae alse Se 3.50 
f$et.so 

ER os ge ia es 8 ee 83.50 


Necessities. for self, wife, and six children for the 
twelve months : 


Thirteen barrels of flour (more needed because of few 
things to help out), second quality, $5.50 barrel, . $71.50 





Molasses, 45 gallons at 45 cents'(no sugar available). . 20.25 
Hard bread, 3 bags at $4.00 1... . 1. 1. eee ee 12,00 
Tea,:ten pounds, at 40 cemts.... .. 5 2.3 ew ee et OO 
Oleomargarine, 50 pounds, at'20 cents pound. . . . . 10.co 
Kerosene oil, 10 gallons, at 30 cents... ., 3-00 
Matches, needle, thread, etc... . a. Oe 

$122.75 


But somehow they ‘‘ put the winter over them,”’ 
and the following year Jack, the oldest boy, helping 
him, Uncle Rube had a really good catch. 

Nor was that all. Jack was now big enough to cut 
up wood at home. So Uncle Rube could tend his 
fur-path again, as he used to do before. ‘As the 
Lord would have it,’’ he was lucky enough to catch a 
good fox, with the result that when summer opened, 
he actually had, for the first time since his marriage 
twenty years before, some cash carefully hidden away 
in the old stocking. 

Jacky, too, was able to work a good line now, and 
when settling day came once more, with Jacky’s catch 
and his own, Uncle Rube ordered 100 pounds of 
twine. For he was determined to have a trap-net of 
his own some day. 

It was a wonderful day when at last the great net 
was stowed into the new trap-boat that Uncle Rube 
had built with the help of only the two lads, Jack and 
Will, for they were sizable lads now. And when at 
last it was wet for the first time, and safely moored to 
a projecting headland, well known as a resort for cod, 
there proved to be need for only one shareman besides 
Uncle Rube and the two boys, and that was Cousin 
Charley. 

The ice was well off the coast when first the precious 
net was put out, and Uncle Rube had_had twe hauls 
out of it, the firstfruits, we all thought, of a rich 
harvest. 

**I’ve got as much as I used to get all summer 
cross-handed,’’ he said to me, with pardonable pride, 
as he came aboard one Saturday evening when I lay at 
anchor in the harbor. ‘’Tis a wonderful thing, 
Doctor, a wonderful help to poor folks. If things 
goes well, I'll pay off the few dollars I owes on her 
this very first summer.”’ 

It was a beautifully fine sunny and calm morning 
on Sunday, and when I came on deck, I found that 
already the flag for prayers was up ashore to greet the 
day of rest: 

Just as we were leaving the ship’s side, one of our 
crew called my attention to the fact that the incoming 
tide was bringing some pans of loose ice along shore, 
in: towards the: harbor heads... ‘‘I hope there are no 
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traps out at the heads,"’ he added. «It will surely 
carry them away if it comes tight to the shore."" Yet 
it required no great acumen to see that one trap did 
stand in great danger, and that the trap was the hard- 
earned property of Uncle Reuben. 

«All right, go ahead, I'll tell Uncle Rube he'd 
best go out and loose his moorings, and let the net 
swing into shore, or at least let it sink, if he doesn't 
fetch it in.’’ 

As we climbed the hill to the rude wooden building 
that served us for our meetings, we found the whole 
population already gathering outside, and waiting, as 
usual, for our arrival. There was no need to mention 
the matter of the ice, for already it was perceptibly 
nearer, and the men’s keen eyes had long ago taken 
in the situation. 

«Tis coming down right on the trap, I says,"’ I 
heard one old fellow remark. ‘I ain't been a fishin’ 
here these fifty years, not to know which way the tide 
be sweepin’.”’ 

**I believes you're right, Uncle Robert,"’ said an- 
other, and then they made way for us to go by. 

**Good morning. Where's Uncle Rube this morn- 
ing? Surely he must have noticed the danger to his 
net.’’ 

««Sure so, Doctor, but Uncle Rube’s off to the 
meetin’-house showing folks in.'’ They evidently 
knew more than they said to me, for they all turned 
and watched as I came up to the door at which Uncle 
Rube was standing. 

*« You'd ‘better go and get your net, Uncle Rube,"’ 
I began, ‘‘or likely enough you'll lose it. I should 
think it only right if it were mine."’ 

Uncle Rube looked at me and then out at the head- 
lands, perfectly visible from where we stood ; a lump 
seemed to be choking his throat, as he replied: ‘I 
know ‘tis a poor lookout for the trap, Doctor, but I 
can't go out to-day to save even that.’’ And again 
he looked away towards the house of prayer, as if to 
avoid the great temptation. 

««But, Uncle Rube, the sabbath was made for 
man, and I'm sure I should feel quite right in going 
out to save the means of getting my daily bread."’ 

‘It might be all right for you, Doctor,’’ he said, 
this time without turning his head. ‘But there's 
folks in this harbor as only wants an excuse to go 
fishing Sundays, and I’m not going to be the one to 
give it them. God help me.’’ 

‘*But, Uncle Rube, think what it'means. You'll 
have no way to get your winter diet."’ 

‘¢The Lord has looked after that all.these years, 
Doctor,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and I'll trust him for that."’ 

There was no more to be said. We went into the 
building, which soon filled up, and as we sang to- 
gether the familiar hymn, 


‘** Simply trusting every day, 
Trusting thro’ a stormy way,’’ 


it seemed to me as if no one had any right to sing it 
but Uncle Rube, whose eyes were riveted on the book, 
and who was singing it, it seemed to me, as I had 
never known it sung before. “ 

Next morning at daydawn we were just gett@ig 
under way, at three o'clock, when looking over the 
side, I saw a boat already coming in from the heads, 
It was Uncle Rube, his boys, and their shareman. 
They had gone out at five minutes past twelve o' clock 
and were coming in with the remains of the trap. I 
hailed him, and he brought his boat alongside. 

‘*] do hope it isn’t much damaged, Uncle Reuben."’ 

‘«Well, it might ha’ been worse, thank God,'’ he 
answered, cheerily. ‘It'll take us a fortnight, | 
doubts, to get her in the water again. But I’ m think- 
ing we'll not get twine again till next fall.’’ 

‘* A fortnight! Why the caplin school will be over 
by then, and the trap fishing won’t be any more good 
this year.’’ 

‘« That's true enough, Doctor ; but I've seen worse 
times, and, please God, us’ ll do better with her come 
next spring.’’ 

I hadn't the heart to say anything more at the time. 
But I know since that his perfeg peace of mind was 
due to his conviction that this was the thing the Lord 
wanted him to do for others. 

Twelve years have rolled away since then, and 
Uncle Rube has possessions more precious than the 
lost net could ever have given him. His own simple 
trust in God has been given to all his children—and 
they in turn are rearing yet another generation to 
serve the Master. For the foundation of their faith 
was laid not in what they were told—Uncle Rube 
never was a talker—but on what their eyes had seen 
in him through ali the years—and they in turn are 
learning to know that the only life that is life at all is 
the Christ-life—the life that is lived to do something 
for others. 
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The Sabbath of the Pharisees 


By James Hastings, D.D., Editor of The Expository Times, and Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible 


UR Lord's charge against the Pharisees that they 
made void the word of God through their tra- 
dition finds one of its most striking illustrations 

and justifications in their treatment of the institution 
of the sabbath. Age after age the aim and purpose 
of that institution had been coming to be more and 
more misunderstood. The two attitudes—-that of 
Jesus and that of the Pharisees—are sharply con- 
trasted in our Lord’s saying, ‘‘The sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath."’ 

In the early legislation of Israel the simplicity and 
the humanitarian metives of the sabbath law are the 
prominent features. In Exodus 23 : 12 we read, ‘‘ Six 
days thou shalt do thy work, and on the seventh day 
thou shalt rest, shat thine ox and thine ass may have 
rest, and the son of thy handmaid, and the sojourner, 
may be refreshed."' And in the Deuteronomic form 
of the Decalogue the reason annexed to the Fourth 
Commandment is ‘‘that thy man-servant and thy 
maid-servant may rest as well as thou’’ (Deut. § : 14). 
In other words, cessation .from work is enjoined, not 
because of any virtue in desisting from ‘labor, ~ but 
mainly to protect the employed from oppression by a 
selfish master,.and to protect from himself the man 
who forgets that man cannot live by bread alone. 
The sanction of the sabbath law, like that of many 
another institution in the Book of Deuteronomy, was 
originally, ‘‘ Remember that thou wast a bondman in 
the land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed 
thee ; therefore be merciful to thy bondman, and do 
not grudge him his sabbath’s rest.’’ 

It was only natural that the leisure which the sab- 
bath day conferred should be utilized for religious 
ends, until, as time went on, the sabbath became 
identified with extra services in the temple, and with 
private prayer and meditation. A very important 
period in the history of the sabbath is marked by the 
exile in Babylon. In that unclean land, where no 
temple could be erected to Jehovah and no sacrifice 
offered to him, it was still possible to keep his sab- 


baths, In fact, the keeping of the sabbath became - 


the special sign that distinguished Jew from Gentile, 
and the sabbath, combined with the synagogue (an 
institution that grew up during the exile), played a 
large part in saving Israel from absorption in heathen- 
dom. After the return these two institutions, the 
sabbath and the synagogue, were the main bulwarks 
of Judaism, and two of the leading factors that made 
Israel ‘‘ the people of the law.’’ 


a 

But the process of deterioration had long begun. 
The simple, religious, philanthropic spirit that under- 
lay the original enactment of the sabbath had given 
place to the disposition to worship the letter of the 
law. No longer was it the aim of sabbath observance 
to enjoy and to share the rest which God had offered, 
but to abstain from everything that could be con- 
sidered work. There was an entire forgetfulness of 
the fact that higher duties might at times demand a 
profaning of the Law in the letter that it might be 
observed in the spirit. Any one who desires to see 
what a divine institution may become in the hands of 
spiritually unsympathetic men has only to study the 
rules for sabbath observance contained in the Talmud. 
There are two treatises in particular which, although 
they belong to the century subsequent to our Lord’s 
ministry. may fairly enough be regarded as reflecting 
the habits of thought and the practises of the spir- 
itual guides of Iszael with whom he came in contact. 
It will be necessary to examine in some detail these 
prescriptions of the scribes and Pharisees which laid 
so intolerable a burden on the consciences and the 
lives of the people. 

Work is forbidden on the sabbath day. That was 
the starting-point of the scribal interpretation and 
system. But this was far too general a maxim to be 
left to each man to apply for himself. Like all re- 
ligions that lay stress mainly upon externals, that lay 
down rules instead of establishing principles, Judaism 
gave birth to a very elaborate system of casuistry. 
The minute details that had to be regarded must have 
been as great a-burden to the memory as they were a 
constraint upon all free action. What would appear 
to any untutored conscience as acts morally indifferent, 
or duties perhaps demanded by the law of love to 
one’s neighbor, were forbidden by the scribes and 
Pharisees as breaches of the sabbath law. A man 
who would keep that law had to charge his memory 
and his conscience with no fewer than thirty-nine 
classes of prohibited actions. These were as follows : 


sowing, plowing, reaping, gathering into sheaves, 
threshing, winnowing, cleansing, grinding, sifting, 
kneading, baking ; shearing wool, washing it, beating 
it, dying it, spinning it, making a warp of it, making 
two thrum-threads, weaving two threads, splitting two 
threads, tying a knot, untying a knot, sewing two 
stitches, tearing thread to sew two stitches ; catching 
deer, killing, skinning, salting it, preparing its skin, 
scraping off its hair, cutting it up ; writing two letters, 
erasing for the purpose of writing two letters ; build- 
ing, pulling down ; putting out a fire, lighting a fire ; 
beating with a hammer; carrying from one property 
to another. 

But the task of these self-constituted interpreters of 
the law was not accomplished when they had drawn 
up the foregoing list. The real ingenuity of the casu- 
ist was called into play when he had to decide whether 
any particular action fell under one of these thirty- 
nine divisions. A good illustration of this is afforded 
by the incident of our Lord’s disciples plucking the 
ears of corn as they passed through the fields on the 
sabbath day. The act could not be construed as one 
of theft in view of the words of Deuteronomy 23 : 25, 
‘*When thou comest. into thy neighbor's standing 
corn, then thou mayest pluck the ears with thy 
hand ; but thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy 
neighbor's standing grain."’ No, it is not stealing, 
said the Pharisee, but it is reaping, and, as such, be- 
longs to the thirty-nine unlawful acts. And that was 
not all When the hungry disciples before eating 
the ears of corn rubbed off the husks, they were 
guilty of another illegal action ; namely, threshing | 
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Again, these legalists thought it necessary to distin- 
guish and define the kinds of knots which might be 
tied and untied on the Sabbath. A camel-driver's 
and a sailor's knot might be neither tied nor untied, 
but R. Meir was liberal enough to concede that guilt 
is not incurred by untying a knot if a man can untie 
it with one hand. Another rabbi’ even went the 
length of permitting any knot to be tied which was 
not intended-to be permanent. A pail might be tied 
over the well with a girdle (because the girdle itself 
might lawfully be fastened on the Sabbath day), but 
not with a rope. The same casuistical distinctions 
come out in the treatment to be accorded to animals 
on the sabbath day. As our Lord reminds his hear- 
ers (Luke 13 : 15), it was allowable'to loose an ox or 
an ass from the stall and lead it out to the water; 
but by a refinement of ingenuity it was forbidden to 
draw water and carry it in a pail to a beast, although 
the water might be poured into a trough for the ani- 
mal to come and drink of its own accord. Care had 
also to be taken that the animal, when led out to the 
water, carried nothing that could be considered a 
burden. The Talmud is less considerate of an animal 
that has fallen into a pool or pit on the sabbath day 
than appears to be taken for granted in Matthew 12: 
11, ‘* What man shall there be of you, that shall have 
one sheep, and if this fall into a pit on the sabbath 
day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out?’’ The 
rabbinical precept was to supply the animal with food, 
if possible, or to apply mattresses and cushions in 
such a way that it might be able to come out of itself. 
When Jesus spat on the ground and ‘‘ made clay of 
the spittle,"’ and thereafter anointed the blind man’s 
eyes with the compound, he transgressed the rabbini- 
cal law ‘in more respects than one. His action, to 
begin with, amounted to éneading, while the applica- 
tion of saliva, a supposed curative agent, on the sab- 
bath day was strictly forbidden. It might be 
supposed at first that the concession that measures 
for healing might be resorted to on the sabbath day 
in cases where life was in danger would have caused 


some of our Lord’s acts of healing, which raised the | 


indignation of his enemies. But here again there 
was any amount of scope for quibbling about what 
constituted danger to life. And it was clearly enough 
enjoined that measures taken merely to remove in- 
convenience or mitigate pain were not justifiable. A 
fracture of a limb might not be attended to, or a 
sprain relieved by pouring cold water upon it. When 
a building falls in, and it is doubtful whether some 
one is buried in the ruins, the latter -may be cieared 
away till certainty on that point is reached. Then, 
if the rescuing party come on a person who is still 
alive, they may prosecute the work till he is extri- 
cated ; but the grim injunction is added that, if he be 
dead, the body must remain under the ruins till the 
sabbath is over. In view of these regulations, we 
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can readily understand how unwarrantable it must 
have appeared to the Pharisees that Jesus should heal 
upon the sabbath day cases that were so little urgent 
as those of the man with the withered hand, or the 
woman who had been “‘ bound by Satan "’ for eighteen 
years, or the man who for many years had waited at 
the pool of Bethesda, or the blind man whom he sent 
to wash in the pool of Siloam. Why could not these 
people wait instead of desecrating the synagogue and 
the sabbath alike by suffering themselves to be healed 
on the holy day ? 

Enough has been said to illustrate how true are the 
words of our Lord that the teachers of the people 
bound burdens heavy to be borne and laid them on 
men’s shoulders ; enough to enable us to realize the 
welcome sound of the invitation, ‘‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest."’ But the Pharisees were as skilful in 
evading as they were in imposing obligations. As 
they evaded the Fifth Commandment by the device 
of ‘‘Corban,”’ so they continued by a variety of dis- 
pensations to make void not a few of their own inter- 
pretations of the Fourth Commandment. We may 
illustrate this by their treatment of the question of 
what constituted ‘‘a sabbath-day’s journey.’ This 
was a self-imposed limit of two thousand cubits as 
the maximum distance a man might travel on the 
sabbath day. The way in which this limit was itself 
reached is characteristic. Exodus 16 : 29 forbade any 
one to go out from his ‘‘ place’’. on the sabbath day 
to gather manna. But as, according to Joshua 3: 4, 
a distance of two thousand cubits separated the people 
on the march from the ark that went before them, it 
was argued that a man did not overstep his ‘‘ place”’ 
till he passed this limit. Hence any Jew might law- 
fully walk a distance of two thousand cubits from his 
house on the sabbath day ; or, if he desired to go 
double this distance, he could do so by a very simple 
arrangement. Some time before the beginning of the 


sabbath, he would walk to a point two thousand | 


cubits from home, carrying with him enough food for 
two meals, Arrived. at the point in question, he 
would eat one of the meals and bury the other, the 
effect being to constitute the spot as his ‘‘ place,’’ so 
that when the sabbath came he could reckon this 
spot as his starting-point, and travel ‘two thousand 
cubits beyond it, thus'‘covering double the distance he 
would have been entitled to travel apart from this 
device. Nay, even a simpler method could achieve 
the same result. A man overtaken by the sabbath 
while on a journey might fix his eye upon a tree or a 
wall two thousand cubits ahead of him, and say, ‘* My 
sabbath place shall be at its trunk.’’ He might then 
go not only two thousand cubits to the tree or the 
wall, but also two thousand cubits farther. 


MonTRrROSE, SCOTLAND. 








Toodles and the Other Baby 


By Mrs. W. A. Camp 


OODLES wasn't a curly haired puppy, as you 
might think from his name, but a dear little 
baby with big blue eyes and a head covered 

with soft yellow rings. He wasn’t quite old enough 
to walk, but oh, how fast he could creep! He would 
scuttle about over the floor just like a little crab. 

One morning he woke up with a snuffle in his 
little button of a nose, and Doctor Papa said he must 
stay on the bed all day, for fear of draughts, so mama 
looked around to find something to amuse him, for 
he was such an active little fellow that it promised to 
be hard work to keep him contented in such a narrow 
space. 

Now, mothers have a great many bright ideas, and 
presently one came to Toodle’s mama, and putting 
down her work she went to call Bridget. Soon they 
came back together, carrying something between them 
which they placed carefully on the bed, and what do 
you suppose it was? Why, the other baby ! 

Oh, how pleased Toodles was! He laughed and 
waved his little fat hand, and the other baby laughed 
and waved back. He was a friendly little fellow, that 
other baby, and smiled every time Toodles looked at 
him, and that was very often. 

What a good time those two babies had ! : 

They played peek-a-boo, and looked at picture 
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books together, and every time that Toodles picked 
out a favorite picture, the other baby would pick out 
the same one. When they built block houses the 
other baby would never build one higher than Toodles 
did, and when Toodles accidentally knocked his tower 
down, the other baby obligingly tipped his over, too! 

Then they played ‘‘ Pease porridge hot."’ 

Somehow, Toodles never could play it quite right 
with any one else, but the other baby seemed to know 
just when to go to the right and left, and it was great 
fun to watch the game, and see the four little pink 
cushioned palms come together, with a soft little thud, 
right, every time ! 

Of course mama sat near to see that they didn’t 
hurt each uther, but there wasn’t a sign of a quarrel 
all the morning. 

By and by they took a nap together, and when 
Toodles had his bottle the other baby had one too, 
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The moment Toodles w6ké up, he looked around 
for the other baby, and when he saw him he was so 
glad that he leaned right over and kissed him on his 
little pink mouth, and the funny thing about it was, 
that mama, who doesn’t approve of much kissing for 
babies, only smiled, and called to Doctor Papa, who 
had just come in, to come and see the pretty sight. 

When six-year-old Francis came in from school, 
he wanted to play, too: Ba “ 

««Why, mama,"’ he said, ‘it's just like Toodles 
was twins, isn’t it?’’ and mama thought it was. 

Just then the bell rang for luncheon, and while 
mama hastily slipped a clean dress over Toodles’ 
yellow head, Doctor Papa lifted the big .mirror off 
from the bed, where it had stood all the morning, and 
carried it back to its place in the next room, and with 
it went the other baby ! 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
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Convention pecs vacn, | By Philip E. Howard | 


** To enable each one of us to realize more fully the 
great mission of Christ to us individually, and through 
us to others.“ —JOHN R. Mott. 


E WAS a thoughtful man of affairs, and he had 
been studying the faces in the crowd. The 
auditorium was packed to the walls; and you 

could tell by the look on the thoughtful man’s face 
that his head was busy with an impression. 

‘«I tell you what,’’ he said at last, ‘‘there is a lot 
of wickedness in this world, but when a man sees a 
crowd like ¢hat¢ it makes things look hopeful.’’ 

And it was indeed a sight to make any man hope- 
ful. For you cannot look out over a crowd of four 
thousand intensely quiet, earnestly attentive, and 
wonderfully clear-eyed men and women, the flower of 
American college life, without a leap of the heart and 
a-catch in the breath, in the presence of such power. 
Moreover, when it fairly gets in upon.one’s mind that 
these young men and young women of the clear eyes 
and steady poise and outreaching intentness are gath- 
ered at a cost to them of time and money which 
means a cut of something more than college hours, 
and that they have come from seven hvfndred colleges 
bringing with them nearly three hundred professors 
from these institutions, and that they have come be- 
cause the Son of God, their Elder Brother, once bade 
his followers to go into all the world and give out his 
good message to every creature,—then one’s adjec- 
tives fail a little, and a great hope springs up into the 
simple utterance of the thoughtful man who saw, and 
understood—in part. 

No one can fully understand, because no one can 
understand how it is that the Spirit moves and works. 
College men and women do not lose a week or more 
from a short and crowded term for any light reason. 
Such a loss is too costly by far. But the-glad fact is, 
that in the last twenty years, far down beneath the 
surface of college fun and college brain-work and col- 
lege body-training, there has come into being a deep 
and compelling sense of Jesus Christ, sobering and 
steadying the inner thought and inner life of thou- 
sands upon thousands of students and teachers, while 
out from this life-consciousness has arisen a mighty 
purpose to make the life-giving Jesus intimately 
known to the uttermost needy soul in earth’s far cor- 
ners. 

In 1886, the Student Volunteer movement for For 
eign Missions found its beginning 1n the first inter- 
national student conference, called at the suggestion 
of Luther D. Wishard, and meeting at Mount Her- 
mon, Massachusetts, at the invitation of D. L. Moody. 
Since that time the Volunteer Movement has reached 
nearly one thousand colleges in North America, and 
‘upon eight hundred of these institutions it has 
brought to bear one or more of its agencies with such 
constancy and thoroughness as to make an effective 
missionary impression."’ In all this urgent endeavor 
it has a fourfold purpose : ‘‘(1) to lead students to a 
thorough consideration of the claims of foreign mis- 
sions upon them as a life-work ; (2) to foster the pur- 
pose of all students who decide to become foreign 
missionaries, by helping to guide and to stimulate 
them in mission study and in work for missions until 
they pass under the immediate direction of the mis- 
sion boards ; (3) to unite all volunteers in an organized, 
aggressive movement ; (4) to create and ‘maintain an 
intelligent, sympathetic, active interest in foreign mis- 
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sions among the students who are to remain on the 
home field, in order that they may back up this great 
enterprise by their prayers, their gifts, and their 
efforts."” 

With its executive board and its force of traveling 
and office secretaries, these purposes are followed 
with high faith, skilled tenacity, and broad states- 
manship. “* Because the Volunteer Movement is a 
movement,’’ says John R. Mott, the Chairman of its 
Executive Committee, ‘‘and because it is a move- 
ment for foreign missions, the principal proof of its 
efficiency is to be found in the going forth of its mem- 
bers to the foreign mission field. No matter what its 
other achievements may be, nothing can take the 
place of this result. " This is its distinctive mission. 
It is gratifying therefore to note that the movement 
has on its records the names of:2,953 volunteers who, 
prior to January 1, 1906, had sailed to the mission 
field. At the Toronto Convention the hope was ex- 
pressed that during the next quadrennium 1,000 vol- 
unteers might go forth. \It is a striking coincidence 
that the number who have sailed during the past four 
years, so far:as we have: information, is an even 
1,000. . About one-third of the sailed volunteers are 
women. Not less than fifty denominations are repre- 
sented in the sailed list.’’ 

The man who’'looked out over the crowded reaches 
of the great Ryman Auditorium could see the out- 
croppings of all this work. For he saw not only the 
students and teachers, but fronting them on the huge 
platform and near it, more than one hundred and 
forty missionaries from twenty-six lands ; more than 
one hundred and forty official representatives of 
ninety-five foreign missionary societies, with a scatter- 
ing of student delegates from abroad ; and, represent- 
ing an unmeasured audience, more than forty men 
and women of the press with over three hundred 
invited guests, many of them distinguished in varied 
fields of Christian service. The shelter of a haystack 
was once enough to accommodate a student mission- 
ary convention. 

Then, too, the watchful student of convention 
management would have observed the perfect adjust- 
ment of method to the kind of work desired. It was 
a convention with a plan and objectives. Its regimen 
was severe. The delegates were not there for the 
fun of it. The Student Volunteer motto, early in the 
history of the movement taken. by many rather as the 
notion of impractical fanatics, was flung in clear let- 
ters across the high wall to the rear of the platform, 
and among the flags it caught the eye, gripped the 
imagination, thrilled the heart, and made one think, 
—think hard. For ‘‘ The Evangelization of the World 
in This Generation’’ is no idle dream, but a great 
and reasonable possibility. And no convention 
could rightly face that motto for five days, without 
sober reflection. There must be no hindering inter- 
ests in the minds of the delegates, no unworthy 
motives for attending the meetings. Men should not 
tower above the cause. Therefore no delegate knew 
what addresses he would hear at the next meeting, 
for no program was-announced. 

Entering the convention, the delegate must needs 
leave some things behind that he may have thought 
he could keep. He may bea big man in his class or 
college, but he must forget all about that in the con- 
vention. Said Mr. Mott in his impressive opening 
address: ‘‘ Nothing is so important as for us to pause 
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upon the threshold of this convention to humble our- 
selves." As he pressed home his message, there was 
more than one in the hushed and meditative thou- 
sands on that Wednesday afternoon who began to 
hate sin with an expulsive hatred, praying that it 
might not be true of him that ‘‘the most pathetic fact 
is that we come to distribute food to the world, and 
with emaciated hands."’ 

The meetings were singularly free from interrup- 
tions. Mr. Mott and Mr. F. P. Turner, the General 

, keep the machinery in the background—no 
unrest of troubled expectation, not an unnecessary 
word of announcement, not a hint of the wheels. Sys- 
tem everywhere, quiet, dignified, courteous, relentless ; 
and everywhere throughout Nashville a hospitality that 
transcended system in its lavish heartiness of open 
homes and cordial deeds. No people ever turned over 
home and town more liberally, and without regard to 
household routine, than the Nashville hosts. 

Dr. George Robson, of Edinburgh, Moderator of 
the United Freé Church of Scotland, gave in the first 
evening session the broad outlook and clear call to 
missionary service in his noble address on ‘‘The 
Presentation of Christ to all Mankind the Supreme 
Business of the Church,’’ and he was followed by J. 
Campbell White in an address on ‘* The Ownership 
and Lordship of Christ,’’ pressing home the obliga- 
tions to meet such a call in loyalty to him. 

What has already been done by the Volunteer 
Movement, and what are its perceived opportunities 
and obligations in the immediate future was set forth 
on the next morning in the report of the executive 
committee presented by Mr. Mott; and in the after- 
noon of that day many conferences were held in 
various churches where actual mission methods were 
discussed. The logic of the program began to appear. 

But just why is the mission work of Jesus’ followers 
needed in lands where he has not entered into the 
lives of men? After all, is the Christian missionary 
enterprise really necessary, when so many good, 
ethical, moral, religions minister to the needs of men 
in other lands? How often that question is raised | 
And how overwhelmingly it was answered on that 
Thursday evening in Nashville! Bishop Thomas F. 
Gailor of Tennessee presented the claims of Chris- 
tianity as ‘‘ The Only Absolute Religion,’’ the religion 
in which the very life of God through his Son, enters 
into the life of men ; and Robert E. Speer, with the 
strong, sure tread of one who has mastered his theme 
and who is mastered by it, made a never-to-be-for- 
gotten argument before that supreme court of gathered 
thousands of thinking men and women, on ‘‘ The 
Non-Christian Religions Inadequate to Meeting the 
Needs of Men.’’ Inadequate they are, hopelessly, 
eternally inadequate to meet man’s intellectual needs ; 
nor can they meet his moral needs in their absence of 
any perfect moral ideal ; inadequate in that they offer 
no enabling power from without, no ‘‘reinforcement 
of the will ;'’ inadequate because they are morally 
chaotic, because they have no adequate conception of 
sin, because ‘‘their atheism kills mOfal restraints by 
annihilation, and their pantheism by liquefaction, 
and because they fail to perceive or to secure the in- 
violate supremacy of truth.’’ They do not meet 
men’s social needs, denying as they do the unity of 
mankind, nor can they meet spiritual needs, for 
‘‘they represent the search of men for God, not the 
search of God for men.’’ So Mr. Speer, with earnest 
eloquence, built up his buttressed and girded argu- 
ment, and when he had ended there was profound 
silence. 

Quietly, Mr. Mott said that under the impressions 
of the hour, he would venture to depart from the 
original intention of the program, because at the mo- 
ment he felt that the convention must give an expres- 

(Continued on page 191, third column) 
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Hope 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 
[It never seems that God anointed her 
To rule far-off eternal mysteries, 


So oft we find her praying on her knees 
By human souls that err. 


To other angels other charge he gives; 
But Hope, of old, hath had her piace assigned, 
Here upon earth, to tell the lost and blind 
That God forever lives. 


WENHAM Deport, Mass. 
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The Picture Roll as 
a Missionary 


There are many ways of doing home missionary work, 
but one of the most effective methods has been discovered 
by a primary teacher in one of the towns in Pennsylvania, 
and the picture lesson roll used in so many primary de- 
partments has been put to a new use. After the lessons 
of the quarter are finished, the picture leaves are carefully 
cut from their fastening, and with the Golden Text left on, 
are tacked up in the rooms of the hotels in the town. The 
picture would attract the glance of arly one entering the 
room, and what a sermon the text has proved. To wake 
with this picture and text before one has meant comfort to 
many a sad or lonely heart, and remembrance to many a 
one who had forgotten the God of his parents.—A/iss 





Ermina C. Lincoln, Primary Field . Worker of the Penn- . 


sylvania State Sabbath- School Association, Philadelphia. 
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Managing the Boys 


The wee, wee boys among the beginners are likely to be 
small cherubs, delighting the heart of the doting teacher, 
but how soon they outgrow cherubic attributes! Well for 
the world that they do, for the work below calls for the 
strony, stirring, positive men that are to grow from the 
active, wiggling boys. But these little fellows have to be 
managed. ‘There is no doubt of that. The teacher who 
commands, who antagonizes, who is arbitrary and com- 
plaining, will usually be utterly baffled by the small boys 
with their tremendous vitality and gifts for—not keeping 
still ! 

The tactful teacher will take the boy’s measurement, and 
mentally ‘‘ place him’’ when he enters the class. Much 
depends upon the very seat given on his entry. More de- 
pends upon interesting and occupying him without a per- 
ceptible interval for mischief. 

A new boy came into a class one day. The teacher saw 
that every alert: faculty in the small frame was a threat to 
class order, if immediate control was not gained and kept. 
But the boy must not guess her thought. Not for the 
world, After a cordial welcome she asked Ted if he would 
not like to be one of her captains, The captains sat on 
the outside seats ; one was doorkeeper, others helped with 
cards and papers at the close of the class. If the teacher 
wanted any little service at any time, she could call on the 
captains, any one or more of them. 

By contriving a number of little services that enlisted 
the new boy’s chivalric spirit attacks of mischievous inter- 
ference with his neighbors were largely warded off. 

It is always a risk to seat a number of lively boys to- 

ether. Better mix up the boys and girls, saying that 
Rthers and mothers, sisters and brothers all sit together in 
church, 

Do not exact perfect stillness, It is cruelty to children, 
But put stirring boys where their fidgets will not interfere 
with others.—/ulia H. Johnston, Peoria, Ill. 
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Teaching a Child About Death 
An Easter Suggestion 


Doubtless every mother and teacher, with all others who 
live in close relation to little children, has had to face the 
problem of answering intelligently and helpfully the child- 
ish questionings concerning the mystery which we term 
death. Just how serious the problem and how difficult the 
solution is known only to those who have confronted it. 
To mistakes made here, and to impressions given, may be 
attributed much of the almost un-Christian horror and fear 
which characterize the mental attitude of many good men 
and women toward this our ‘ last enemy.”’ 

The question may arise as to whether it is really neces- 
sary to consider this matter in the case of very young chil- 
dren, —whether, after all, they really consider it, or receive 
impressions concerning it. A mother once, speaking to a 
friend concerning her baby girl of about two vears, said in 
dismay : ‘‘She asks me so many strange questions about 
death. I do not know at all what to tell her.’’ 

The writer was sitting one evening on the porch with a 
little boy barely three. They were watching the moon 
which was shining brilliantly. Both were doubtless giving 
unconscious response to the beauty of the scene, when 
suddenly a heavy mass of cloud was driven by the wind 
before the moon concealing it entirely. Instantly, with a 
haif gasp, in an awed tone he whispered, ‘* Dead.” 
Death had never in his lifetime invaded his home. He 
had never been taken to funerals. At most he had seen 
dead insects, and had probably seen some little animal, 
bird, or fowl put to death, yet his scant knowledge, joined, 
it may be, to deep racial instinct, made the blotting out of 
light and beauty typify death to him. 


If little children can and do receive impressions of death, 
how can we bring it about that these impressions shall 
form a fit basis for future building ? ! 


Avoiding the Impressions of a Funeral 


First, to guard a point. Too frequently the young child 
receives these earliest impressions, which we are assured 
are all-important, by being carried to some funeral where 
the solemn hush, the black clothes,—it may be the out- 
bursts of vehement grief, the strange sight of the still figure 
when lifted to ** look at’’ the one cold in death, must of 
necessity brand themselves upon sensitive heart and brain, 
and enter into the very warp and woof of thought. 

It may be asked in this connection, ‘‘ Is not death in 
truth a dreadful thing? and to what profit is it that we 
should guard the child’s training at this point?’’ Indeed, 
no ope can deny that death is a solemn thing, i 
to be approached with uncovered head ; to the unpre- 
pared, an awful thing, yet we are not to mourn as they 
that ‘‘ have no hope;’’ yet Jesus Christ has ‘‘ abolished 
death,’’ yet he has come ‘‘to deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bond- 

e,’? 

Now as to some ways and means. When the matter is 
discussed with the child, the first difficulty that presents 
itself is the danger of a misapprehension of terms. To the 
child his body is himself. He is tired, he is sleepy, he is 
hungry, he is sick. As a rule, he has no idea of the mean- 
ing of the word ‘* body ’’ when used in that sense. The 
writer once had this forcefully impressed upon her. She 
had told a bright boy of six that it was the body only that 
was put in the grave. Judge of her consternation when a 
chance speech, made a few minutes later, showed that he 
had gathered the idea that it was one of his little garments, 
the only body with which he was acquainted, that would 
be buried. So the instance told of the little girl whose 
childish idea of her spirit was that it was an ‘‘ oval-shaped 
something ’’ inside her chest, and her chief cause of per- 
plexity was how it would have legs and walk in heaven. 
In view of the almost certain confusion at this point, it 
would seem well for the mother to accustom the child from 
the very beginning to view his body as a beautiful house, 
made by God for him to live in; that it would be made 
larger as he needed more room ; that it was his part to see 
that it was kept clean and in order, and to provide good 
materials for the building that was always going on; that 
he was to do nothing that would injure it or to tear it down. 
Then it would be a comparatively easy matter to make 
plain that at death the owner left his house for a time ; 
that it was only the empty house that was buried; that 
when God thought best, ‘‘at the right time,’’ that he 
would have his house more beautiful than before, and last- 
ing forever and ever; that God would keep the owner safe 
until that time came. The familiar illustration of a grain 
of wheat lying in the ground and springing up in beauty is 
also helpful, though to press the comparison too far is to be 
involved in difficulty. : 


Comprehending the Reality of Heaven 


Then the child must be led to comprehend the reality 
of heaven. Could an examination be made of the ‘‘ con- 
tents’? of the minds of average children and adults to 
ascertain their ideas of heaven, doubtless the result would 
be somewhat amazing. Recently the writer was talking 
to a mother and her seven-year-old daughter. The mother 
was on the eve of a serious operation, and was oppressed 
with fear as to the result. She said that she knew noth- 
ing of the next world,—that she did know this, and that 
she wanted to stay here. When the conviction was expressed 
that heaven was a very beautiful place, and one to be de- 
sired, the little girl, who was listening intently, broke in 
with the exclamation, ‘‘ But you can’t sleep there !”’ 
When told that she could not be sure of that, that perhaps 
one might, she said, ‘* But you can’t go down town there ! ’’ 
When told that one could not know positively, but that 
probably one might be able to go down town, she contin- 
ued, ‘‘ But it isn’t a place.’? When it was urged that it is 
a place,—a very beautiful and happy place, she said, with 
the decision that springs from a definite conviction, ‘‘ No, 
no ; it is just a large room full of gold and silver.’’ 

The longing of all alike for a real place and a real 
life hereafter was after all but voiced by the boy of fifteen, 
who, speaking of this subject, hesitatingly confessed, 
** Well, I do believe I had rather walk on my feet than 
just to fly around.’’ While one does not do right for the 
sake of reward, nevertheless a conceptiog of heaven as a 
place of activity, of real life and individuality, as well as a 
place of reunion and fruition, will do much to take away 
the sting of death. 


Can the Sunday-School Help ? 


In a certain primary department teaching is done in a 
definite way, some fundamental truths- deemed most im- 
portant being impressed over and over as the lessons give 
opportunity. In this way, among the ‘topics to which, per- 





haps, it is more usual to give em- 
phasis, have been included 

** Death” and *‘ Heaven.”? The 

children are accustomed to hear- 

ing ‘* The Long Life,” ‘The Beautiful Land,” or ‘* The 
Beautiful Home,’’ spoken of frequently and naturally 
as would be any other fact or place. They know that 
the ‘‘long life’’ is that part of life which we live after 
death. Since their standard of beauty and ours is not the 
same, they are sometimes asked to teil what is to them the 
most beautiful place that they ever saw. Then they are 
assured that heaven is more beautiful than all these places; 
that everybody will be happy there, and safe ; that no one 
will ever be frightened or hurt there. Much is made of 
the fact that Jesus has gone to prepare it forus. Emphasis 
is laid on the resurrection lessons, and on the fact that we 
enter into that life by death. A number of the little chil- 


- dren have died. When the anniversary of the birth of one 


of these comes, a birthday chair is decorated with flowers, 
After the other ‘‘ birthday children’’ have been honored, 
the teacher lifts this little chair and shows it to the chil- 
dren, telling the name of the child for whom it is decorated, 
and speaking of the fact that lie is keeping his birthday safe 
in God’s tender care. Then there is a word of prayer, 
thanking the Father for the beautiful home, and asking that 
we, too, may come there ‘‘ when he thinks best.’? The 
fact that they are marking-an event in the life of the child 


that is gone is a powerful agency in making real the life 
beyond the grave. 


How a Child was Comforted 


Much might be said of the results of this teaching. 
One instance will suffice. A winning little girl‘of about 
four years died. The parents were overwhelmed by this, 
their first grief, and could not be comforted. The oldest 
son, a bright, thoughtful boy of eight, had been for sev- 
eral years a member of the primary department. When 
the writer went to the home on the afternoon of the funeral, 
she was ushered into the room where the boy was.. He had 
upon his face a look of mingled sorrow and perplexity pitiful 
to see. Immediately he broke out with the exclamation, 
**I don’t understand, oh, I don’t understand!’ Being 
asked what it was that he did not understand, he answered, 
‘*Tf it is all true, if heaven is such a good place, if God is 
keeping her safe, if it is true, then for us to do this way 
looks like it’s selfish.’? When told that his mother and father 
were not crying so because God was keeping their little 
girl safe, but that they were grieved because it might be 
such a long, long time, before they could see her again, 
and be with her, at once his knitted brow relaxed, and he 
seemed to ‘‘ understand.’? While in the carriage on the 
way to the cemetery, suddenly his lips quivered, and tears 
ran down his face, ‘‘ If it were not for putting her in the 
ground,’’ he sobbed, ‘‘I could stand anything else.’’ 

But immediately, before a word of comfort could be 
said, he exclaimed, ‘‘I forgot. It isn’t she that is put in 
the ground. It is just like the grain of wheat that we 
planted!’’ And he seemed satisfied. 

Child that he was, he rested his heart on Him who is 
the resurrection and the life, and erduring as seeing Him 
who is invisible, he won the victory that is given us 
**through our Lord Jesus Christ.”’— Miss Minnie E£. 
Kennedy, Opelika, Ala. 


% 
Impressing Truth through Illustrations 


Simple things can be made effective in teaching truth, 
One time, when the lesson was about abiding in Christ, 
the teacher took a small twig from a vine growing in the 
yard, and showed it to the class, asking them why it looked 
so withered and lifeless. And they at once recognized that 
it was because of its having been severed from the main 
vine. i} 

To illustrate to them something of the power of the 
resurrection, she took a dirty black rag and showed it to them, 
then drew out a piece of pure white paper, on which they 
could see, when looking through it, the name of the maker, 
explaining, as she compared the two, that the paper was 
made of just such soiled and worthless rags, after having 
been put through a certain process, and that thus these 
sinful bodies of ours are, through the cleansing blood of 
Christ, at last made perfect. 

If the lesson has anything about hands, feet, ears, or any- 
thing the shape of which she can cut. from paper, she often 
does so, and gives one to each, asking them to find and write 
some verse on it before next Sunday, outside the lesson, 
that has the word in it that is represented by the paper. 

A hammer or piece of steel magnetized by a current of 
electricity never ils to attract attention in the number of 


nails of different sizes it will pick up and hold, the little 
tacks hanging thick on it, while the larger the nails the 
fewer it will attract and the harder it is to hold. them, 
showing how much. easier it is. for the younger.ones than 
for the older ones to be attracted. to Christ and. kept there, 
—Ella Louise Hackett, Philadelphia. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 8 





Inspiring Your Sunday-School Workers 


There is no office that the pastor can fill that will bring 
richer blessings to his church and to himself than that of 
inspirer of his Sunday-school workers. While the work of 
the Sunday-school is most blessed to those engaged in it, it 
is very difficult; it is the hard, continuous labor, without 
any very great apparent results, that ofttimes discourages 
the most faithful teacher, and makes him sigh for other 
fields of effort. Yet in no department of pd work is 
there to be found a more earnest, faithful band of Chris- 
tians than in the average Sunday-school. And just be- 
cause of this consecration and fidelity many pastors act as 
if they thought their teachers needed nothing from them. 
This is a grievous mistake. Many enthusiastic workers in 
other lines of effort might have been secured for, or re- 
tained in, the Sunday-school had they received, —not spas- 
modically, but regularly—the proper kind of inspiration 
from their pastor. 

In order to be able to give the right kind of inspiration 
the pastor should know the history of the Sunday-school 
movement, what is being attempted and accomplished in 
the Sunday-school world, the possibilities tha’ lie within 
his own school, and by what methods the very best results 
may be attained therein with the least possible amount of 
wear and tear on the workers,—for there are wrong ways 
of working for the highest possible ends. Above all, the 
pastor should understand the rich spiritual harvests that 
may be reaped among the children and youth of his own 
Sunday-school. 

How the inspiration is given must depend upon the per- 
sonality of the pastor as well as upon local conditions. The 
very first step is to realize that it ought and can be given. 
The next step is to determine to give it. Then follow any 
number of steps in the giving of the inspiration from day to 
day. The one who wills and does is helped by the Great 
Inspirer. 

Among the many results of the pastor’s efforts to inspire 
his Sunday-school workers none will be more marked than 
the effect upon himself. As he intelligently and prayer- 
fully prepares himself for this work, and as he cheers and 
encourages others, he will find himself inspired to greater 
effort. From no other form of service does there come 
quite as much inspiration as from work for and among the 
young and those who are teaching the young. Whoso is 
discouraged let him begin to be an inspirer of his Sunday- 
school workers,— Zhe Rev. A. H. McKinney, Ph. D., 
Newark, N. J. 


> ? * 
An Easter Sermon to Children 
TEXT : ‘It shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over 


the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud’ (Gen. 
9:14). 

Children, do you know what Easter means? It means 
that the cemetery is not such a sad place, after all. It is 
just God’s garden, where he has planted his seeds. His 
seeds are men and women and boys and girls, and some 
day they are all going to grow and live again. There is 
my garden up home. Weeks ago I planted some peas in 
it. You can’t see the peas now. But I don’t worry about 
them, because I know that some day—and it won’t be long 
—the little green shoots are bound to come up, all tall and 
beautiful and sweet. How do I know it? Just because I 
saw a man plant a seed once just the same way, and then 
he waited ; and one day the green began to burst through 
the ground, and by summer-time the pea-vine was beautiful 
and fragrant. 

Eighteen hundred and seventy-five years ago, the world 
buried a man—one of God’s seeds—in a garden. They 
put him in a big, dark, cold cave, and rolled a great stone 
over the mouth, and they called the place a cemetery, a 
sepulcher, and they never expected to see this man again, 
though they loved him very much. They thought the 
place was a cemetery, but it wasn’t. It was God’s garden ; 
and do you know, one April morning like this, 1,875 years 
ago to-day, that man that they had buried then—that seed 
that they had planted—came right out again, alive and more 
beautiful and powerful and loving than ever. And so be- 
cause, though he did die and was buried, Jesus Christ 
rose again, we know, you and I, that all the men and 
women that we bury are only just planted in God’s garden, 
and will grow again, rise again, some blessed day, more 
beautiful and lovable and glorious than ever. 

I asked Niagara Falls once the question, ‘‘ If a man die, 
shall he live again? ’’ and this is what it told me. I wonder 
if it ever told you the story. We'll call it the ‘‘Story of 
the water and the rainbow.’”” ‘* Years and years ago,”’ 
said the Falls, ‘‘Oh, I suppose before you were born, away 
up in Minnesota, a thousand miles away—I came down 
from heaven—a handful of raindrops, just as pure and 
beautiful and tiny as the new baby in its mother’s arms. I 
didn’t. know much then, and as I trickled down through 
the fields, where the birds sing and the grass is green, I 
just sang to myself for very joy, for it seemed to me that 
that was all I was made for, just to laugh in-the sunshine 
and babble over the rocks and play along between the tiny 
banks of the little stream they call the St. Louis River. 
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and when the cattle came to drink they would wade ri 
into my Stream and oil my waters all up, and I was so 
ashamed of being so ugly that I used to hide away from 
the sun all I could under the branches of the trees and the 
old logs of the forest. 

**Oh, I wasn’t beautiful at all then. I was bad, just as 
bad as big boys or girls when they have got away from the 
sweet innocence A their baby days, and their hearts have 
been all roiled up with bad words and bad thoughts and bad 
stories, And I wondered how I was ever going to be clean 
again, and then one day, all of a sudden, I took an awful 
plunge and went down and down and down, and when I 
asked the water around me, for there was lots of it, oh, 
millions and millions of gallons,—four hundred and twelve 
miles of water from east to west,—I asked it where I was, 
and it said ‘ You’re in Lake Superior,’ and as I went down 
lower and lower, one thousand feet down to the bottom of 
the lake, it got cold, almost freezing, 39° above zero, 
and I said to myself, ‘Well, I shall never see the sun 
again or be warm again or happy again.’ And then one 
day I found myself going up and up and up until I did see 
the sun and was just as warm and happy, and do you know 
I was not dirty any more, my waters were just as pure, 
clear as crystal and almost chemically pure—purer than 
even when I came down from heaven—and then I said, 
‘Oh, I’m glad that I lost my little life in the life of this 
great lake, and that I went down so low, giving up every- 
thing so, for now I’m pure,’ and I thought of Jesus’ words, 
* Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s 
shall save it,’ and those other words, *‘ Though your sins be 
as scarlet they shall be as white as snow.’ And I was 
contented to stay there—it was a happy life and a useful 
one—for great ships five hundred feet long, carrying eight 
thousand tons of cargo, steamed back and forth over me, 
making men richer and homes happier and the faces of 
little children brighter. 

** But God wouldn’t let me stay there in Lake Superior, 
though I was happy and doing lots of good, so I had to 
move on, just the way people do; you have to keep chang- 
ing and growing old. And so one day I had to leave Lake 
Superior and go down through the St. Mary’s River and 
the great locks, at a place they call the ‘‘Soo.’’ I thought 
I might stay there, because I was very useful. They car- 
ried twenty-six million tons of valuable cargoes through me 
every year, more than all that passes through the Suez 
Canal. But no, I had to leave the St. Mary’s River and 
Lake Huron and Lake Erie, and, oh, it was a long, long 
journey, and my life dragged out sometimes, for it is very 
tiresome to be always moving! And sometimes my waters 
that were so pure in Lake Superior got dirty again. And 
finally when I came to Buffalo I was awful ugly—oh, 
dirtier than ever I had been back in the little St. Louis 
River! There was every kind of dirt in me—oil, and coal 
dust, and sewage from the city. Oh, it’s very hard to keep 
clean when you go through cities, for they roil you up, and 
put bad things into your very heart ! When I came by Grand 
Island I was getting so old and tired I thought I’d never 
be really clean. 

‘* And then one day I began to be whirled along at an 
awful pace—faster than a horse trots, and then I knew 
something awful was going to happen! It was death, the 
water said—a great plunge off into space—a drop of one 
hundred and sixty feet, clear out of sight. And I tried to 
stop, for I didn’t want to die. But when you’re old you 
can’t stop; somehow it seems as though every year you 
were being rushed faster and faster on todeath. And I 
did not want to take that awful leap over the Falls, for the 
trees whispered to us that the river fell on to great granite 
boulders with jagged edges that broke the stream into mil- 
lions of millions of tiny drops. Oh, it was death, awful 
death ! and no wonder I fought against it! If you will go 
up above the Falls you can see the river fighting hard 
against the current that carries it down. That’s why the 
waters are all stirred up so,—for nobody likes to die, not 
even a river. 

** But suddenly I took the plunge. It was awful! you 
just looked off into space ; you could not see where you 
were going. All you knew was that it was down ! down! 
down ! and then, do you know what happened ? I thought 
I was dead, but I wasn’t. I thought it was the end, but it 
wasn’t. It was a great shock, for it broke my stream into 
millions of fragments. But I was changed. Instead of a 
river I was a great cloud of spray, and instead of being 
ugly and dirty, or pale and colortéss, as I had been all my 
life long, do you know I saw the sun ‘face to face, glori- 
ous, wonderful! And when I looked at myself—oh, the 
wonder! I was all the colors of the raiibow—the most 
beautiful sight in all the world! such glory that the people 
that-stood on thé long bridge shouted for very wonder at 
the sight, for there was the beautiful pure white spray, and 
there was the tainbow of God arching over. And then I 
was glad that as a river I had died, and it seemed to me as 
I looked in the face of the Great Sun that I heard Him say 
“1am the Sun of Righteousness. . . . I'am the resurrection, 
and the life: he-that believeth on me, though he die, yet shall 
he live... »,. These are they-that have come out of the great 
tribulation; and they..washed their robes and made them 
white-in-the blood. ef the Lamb, , .,. and they shall see his 


But pretty soon my waters began to get muddy and yr + 
ght 


face ; and his name shall be on their foreheads. . . . O thou 
afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not comforted, behold, I 
will set thy stones in fair colors, and lay thy foundations 
with sapphires. . . . I am the resurrection, and the life,’ ” 
—Henry S. Brown, East Aurora, N, Y. 


. 
Three-Quarters of a Century Ago 


The varying forms of special emphasis now given to the 
pastor’s relation to the Sunday-school are commonly sup- 
posed to belong to the enlightened and aggressive present 
generation of Sunday-school enthusiasts. Yet it is in- 
teresting to find, in the Sixth Report of the American 
Sunday-School Union, presented at its annual meeting in 
Philadelphia on May 25, 1830, a vigorous summons intro- 
duced in these words [the italics are the Editor’s] : 


** The following extract from a late pamphlet, written by 
Dr. Archibald Alexander, of Princeton, N. J., is placed 
here that it may receive the attention of those for whom it 
is designed, and who may see it in no other form. It is: 


“An Appeal to the Ministers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ 


- Dear BRETHREN : 


**T scarcely know a pastoral duty of higher respon- 
sibility than to lend your utmost-aid and influence to give 
efficiency and a right direction to Sunday-schools within 
the limits of your parishes and your vicinity. Providence 
has provided you with apiece of moral machinery, which it 
will not answer for you to leave in the hands of others. 
They may direct it well, or they may not; but as it is to 
operate on the youth of your charge, for whom you have 
an account to give, you ought yourself to attend to its 
operation. 

** You ought to be solicitously attentive to, and be found 
in the midst of, all Sabbath-schools within your own 
charge, watching, from week to week, with that deep in- 
terest and anxiety which you cannot but feel, the course 
of instruction, the conduct and character of teachers and 
scholars, and the progress and een of the school ; 
admonishing in love and pastoral faithfulness the laborers 
who may seem to be serious, giving encouragement to the 
faithful, and a word of exhortation to all, ... 

**It is this faithful, constant, official inspection which 
the officers and managers of the American Sunday- 
school Union greatly desire to see exercised over their 
schools by every minister of the Lord . . . Others may per- 
form the laborious parts of the service, but it belongs to you, 
and it behooves you, to inspect these schools, and see that 
nothing is inculcated which is contrary to sound doctrine, 
and that no spirit ‘of wild fanaticism is introduced by 
ignorant zealots, As «a watchman on the walls of Zion, 
you can not, you must not, remain an indifferent spectator 
of this powerful system. It will go forward whether you 
lend your assistance or not, but it is yous Incumbent duty 
to give it direction, so far as its operation affects those 
under your care. Whyis it that some of you, my brethren, 
have so little discerned the signs of the times as not to 
perceive that a mightier moral engine has not been set in 
operation for ages ?—that it affords to the faithful pastor 
greater facilities for the instruction of his people than any- 
thing before discovered? And is it possible that any of 
you have paid no serious attention to the progress of Sun- 
day-schools, and have given no effectual aid to their estab- 
lishment in your parishes? Or that, having them there, 
you are contented that they may take their course, and 
whoever will may have the superintendence of their in- 
struction? 1 confess I do not see how any man having 
the care of souls can reconcile it to his conscience, or how 
he will answer it to his Master, if he continues to be indif- 
ferent to this important concern, 

** But it is not sufficient that you approve the institution 
and speak well of it, and give free consent to its introduc- 
tion into your parish: much more than this is incumbent 
on you and expected from you. It is a duty, the obligation 
of which you can not evade, to give your personal aid and 
counsel to carry on this important work, Many ministers 
begin to have their eyes opened to see this business in a 
far different light from what they formerly did, and are be- 
ginning to look upon Sunday-schools as the most important 
auxiliaries to their great work of rescuing immortal souls 
from everlasting destruction. And I hope she time is at 
hand when every clergyman and every church officer will 
be found taking an active and a deading part in the affairs 
of this institution, so far as it is connected with their re- 
spective churches.’’ : 


x 


Pastors and other church workers will be interested in 
knowing of a school where pastors’ secretaries and assistants 
may receive special training for service in city churches, 
making an especial appeal to well-educated Christian 
young women. This new department of the Schauffler 
Missionary Training School is described .on page 190 of 
this issue of the Times. 
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Reading an Easter Story 

A Sunday-school in Nashville has a custom of interspers+ 
ing a resurrection story as a feature of the p m which 
ts becoming popular in other schools, The school referred 
to secured a lady with elocutionary powers to read 
Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson’s story, published in The 
Sunday School Times for March 15, 1902, entitled ‘* Aunt 
Abby’s First Easter.’” Another of Mrs. Slosson’s pathetic 
stories from which a selection might be read is ‘‘‘White 
Christopher,’’ published in the Times in the four issues of 
April, 1905. h of these stories have been published in 
book-form, the former under the title, ‘‘ Aunt Abby’s 
Neighbors,’’ at $1, and ‘* White Christopher ’’ at 75 cents. 
The Times can supply these books at the publishers’ retail 
prices as given. ps 


How the Sunday-schools Help 


Mite boxes money jugs, wooden or metal eggs and slot- 
envelopes, are woe, age in gathering the offerings to 
be presented on Easter . Large sums are accumulated 
between New Year’s and ter for the missionary cause, 
building funds, and church debts. In the Protestant Epis- 
copal ‘Church the Lenten offerings from The Sunday-school 
Auxiliary, 
$121, 138. 18, having increased about $114,000 since 1878. 
In these twenty-eight years the total offerings have 
amounted to $1,580,215.17. As much of this money is 
collected a penny at a time it will be seen what the smallest 
coin can do in an almost universal custom in the Episcopal 
Church, 

% 


Putting a Missionary Tone into the Day 


Easter gives an opportunity to emphasize the missionary 
cause in various ways. The larger denominations, through 
their mission boards, issue for free distribution leaflets con- 
taining an order of service with a distinctive foreign mis- 
sionary flavor, Write to your own denominational pub- 
lishing house for this aid, or to the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath School Work, 1319 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia; The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City; The American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1630:-Chestnut. Street, Phila- 
delphia ; or to The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Boston, 


* 
Making the Story of the Cross Real 


An exceedingly thrilling story is the story of the cross, 
and there is a way of making it so very real that .it will 
leave its immortal impress on every member of the Sunday- 
school. That this can be done will be evident from the 
following order of service used in the Center Church Sun- 
day-school of Hartford, Connecticut. It is called ‘* The 
Story of the Cross and the Empty Tomb.’’ 


ORDER OF SERVICE 


Prelude 
Hymn—‘‘ Sweet the moments, rich with blessing.” 


Prayer and Response 
Now, Father, now, in thy dear presence kneeling, 
Our spirits yearn to feel thy kindling love ; 
Now make us strong’: we need thy deep revealing 
Of trust, and strength, and calmness from above, 
The Last Supper 
(Read responsively) 

Now the feast of unleavened bread drew nigh, which is 
called the Feast of the Passover. 

And when the hour was come, He sat down, and the 
apostles with him. 

And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and 
gave unto them, saying, This is my body which is given for 
you. this do in remembrance of me. 

Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is 
the new testament in my blood, which is shed for you. 

Bread of the world in mercy broken, 
Wine of the soul in mercy shed, 
By whom the words of life were spoken, 
And in whose death our sins are dead. 
The Agony in the Garden 
(Read responsively) 

And when they had sung a hymn, they went out into the 
Mount of Olives. 

Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called Geth- 
semane : and he saith to his disciples, Sit ye here, while I 
go yonder and pray. 

And he was withdrawn from them about a stone’s cast, 
and he kneeled down and prayed, saying, Father, if thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me : nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine be done. 

And there <* alae unto him an angel from heaven, 
strengthening him, 

HYMN.—"“' Go to dark Gethsemane."’ 


mainly from mite boxes, last year amounted to . 
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_{Seripture reading) 
HyYMN.—“ Follow to the judgment hall. 
The Sacrifice 
(Read in unison) 
And He bearing his cross went forth unto a place called 


the place of a skull, which is called in Hebrew, Golgotha, 
And it was the third hour and they crucified him. 


Jesus, eres en thorns for me, 
‘ wv my transgression, 
Witnessi through % 
‘That Thy good confession ; 
The Crucifixion 
(Read responsively) 

Then Pilate wrote a title and put it on the cross, and 
the writing was, Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews. 

When the sixth hour was come, there was darkness over 
the whole land until the ninth hour. 

And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? which is, being’ interpreted, 
My God, my God, why hath thou forsaken me ? 

When he had cried again with a loud voice, he gave up 
his spirit. 

HymMNn—* When I survey the wondrous cross.”’ 


The New Covenant 
(Read in unison) 

This is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 

In whom we have redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins according to the riches of his grace. 

Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold—but with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot. , 

Hymn—*‘‘O Jesus, I have promised.’’ 


The Resurrection 
(John ‘11 : 25, 26) 
HYMN.—“‘ Jesus Christ is risen to-day.”* 
..... ‘(Read responsively) 
Now. js.Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept.” -: 
For since -hy man ‘came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. . 
For as ‘in Adam all die; even: so in Christ shall all be 


- made alive. 


Christ the firstfruits ; then they that are Christ’s at his 
coming. 
Song 
The Empty Tomb 
(Matt. 28 : 1-8) 
Song 
The Enthronement 
(Read in unison) 
It is Christ that died, yea rather that has risen again, 


‘ who is ever at the right hand of God, who also maketh in- 


tercession for us. 

And He bore the sins of many, and maketh intercession 
for the transgressors. 

Wherefore He is able also to save them to the uttermost 
that comé unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession for them. 


Hymn—‘* Crown him with many crowns.’’ 
The Benediction 
(Repeat in unison) 
The Lord bless thee and keep thee : The Lord make his 
face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: The 


Lord lift up his countenance upon thee and give thee 
peace. Amen. 
Postlude 
& 


As to Suitable Souvenirs 


Some souvenirs are as foreign to the Sunday-school from 
which they emanate as a souvenir well could be. Of 
course they are pretty, but they would be as appropriate 
for one school as for another, and sometimes they would 
hardly be suitable for any Sunday-school. If they are to 
have permanent value, they must have to do with ‘‘my’’ 
class or school. A. E. A. Shinner, of Evanston, Illinois, 
had this in mind when he issued his lavender folder tied 
with baby ribbon of the same color. On the third page 
was a half-tone picture of the Easter decorations in the 
Hemenway Methodist Episcopal Church, and a joyous 
Easter message to each member of the school accompanied 
it. Oddly folded sheets containing the greetings of Easter 
tide are among the novelties used in. one of the largest 
Baptist schools in the world,—the Baptist Temple of 
Brooklyn. The programs are often souvenirs in them- 
selves. Such schools as those connected with the Church 
of the Holy Apostles, of Philadelphia, the North Baptist, of 
Camden, New Jersey, St. John’s Protestant Episcopal, of 
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oyous Easter in Your School 





Washington, distribute programs that are fine specimens 
of the printer’s art. 
x 


Don’t Reduce the Lesson-Study Time! 


As the Sunday-school is the teaching service of the 
church, nothing should stand in the way of the teaching 
period of the class. It is st that any superintendent 
should allow a cantata, recitations, long-drawn out dia 
logues, and—worse than all—long, tedious addresses, 10 
intertere with the half-hour of teacher, There ase 
schools, in Philadelphia, for instance, that have their full 
lesson study in the afternoon service, and in the evening have 
their celebration of processional hymns, carols and 
addresses. There are other schools—and their name is 
legion—that cut down the lesson study to half time, and 
try to crowd the three hours’ exercise into two, What- 
ever else you do, superintendent, don’t lose sight of the » 
fact that you are in c e of a school, and therefore it is 





- most important to keep it before you that the teaching is 


done by the catechetical method. 
© 


Where Do the Little Ones Come In? 


The primary children should have a part in the program 
if the whole school is brought together in the main room. 
In most programs a hymn is sung by the little folks and per- 
haps a recitation given, but there should be a larger share 
of the time devoted to the children. Have them repeat, in 
concert, some of their ‘‘ memory gems,’’ the books of the 
Bible or the resurrection story. The primary teacher will 
also find suggestion in Martha Frances Rankin’s article in 
The Sunday School Times fer February 24, describing ‘‘An 
Easter Program.”’ 

% 


Watchwords for the Easter Program 


An Easter program constructed on right principles will 
focus the attention of the whole school. on certain catch- 
words which should form the keynote of the teaching for 
this festal day. Such a service was arranged by Superin- 
tendent Charles Hovey Tucker, of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, tor the Edwards Congregational. Sunday-school. 
The black type indicates the watchwords in the order of 
service as given below... The flowers used for decoration of 
the church were contributed. by the Sunday-school, and 
afterwards taken to the shut-ins. 


Easter Watchwords 


Singing by the cohgregation, No. 426, omitting second 
stanza (Laudes Domini). 

Invocation: 

Singing, ‘‘They Have Taken Away My Lord,” Stainer, 
the quartette. 

The Apostles’ Creed, in concert. 

Prayer, in concert: Father of light and life, we thank thee 
for the things which cannot die. Throughout thy blessed 
world we see with the eye of faith the power of thy resurrec- 
tion and catch sweet glimpses of the immortal, the eternal, the 
invisible. O thou who makest the morning splendid with 
sunlight, we rejoice that in thee is no darkness at all. Light 
up our hearts, and bid us be glad in the beauty of thy coun- 
tenance, in the glory of thy victory over death, in the sweet- 
ness of thy strength to save even from the last great enemy. 
We believe:in thee because thou art eternal. Help us to be- 
lieve in ourselves because we are made in thine image. Blessed 
be thou, Lord of light and life, forever. Amen. 

Singing by the school, No. 123, omitting second stanza 
(Hosanna). 

Exercise, “* Fear Not,” Mr. yy class, ae 

Singing and responsive service, by the primary children. 

Suarelen “ Life, Light, Love,” Miss Harlow’s class. 

Singing by the school, No. 135, omitting third and fourth 
stanzas (Hosanna). 

Responsive b peasy Sl the congregation : 

Leader.—O Lord Most High, who art not the God of the 
dead, but of the living. 

Congregation.—We would unite this day in thankful joy in 
remembraace of Christ's triumph over death. 

Leader.—Precious unto us is thy redeeming love. 

Congregation.—Precious is the light of this earthly life. 

Leader.—Precious thy promises and our hopes touching a 
better life to come. 

Congregation.—Let the spirit of Christ dwell abundantly in 
us, that his great assurances may be fulfilled in us. 

Leader.—He that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shal) he live, and whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die. 

Congregation.—Now he is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living, for all live unto him. 

Leader.—For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
made me free from the law of sin and death. 

Congregation.—For as the Father hath life in himself, even 
so gave he to the Son also to have life in himself. 

All.—And this is life eternal, that they should know thee 
the only true God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus 


Christ. 

Exercise, ** Joy, Hope, Peace,”’ Mrs. Gere’s class. 

Offering (for Doane Orphanage). 

Easter carols, the Sunday-school choir. 

Sermon by the minister. Text, ‘If then ye be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above (Col. 3 : 1). 

Singing, soprano solo, Miss Clifford. 

Prayer. 

Benediction. 

Distribution of plants to the children of the primary depart- 


ment. 





LESSON FOR APRIL 8 






COMMON VERSION | 


1 At that time Jesus went on the sabbath 

day through the corn ; and his disciples were 
- an hungred, and began to pluck the ears of 
corn, and to eat. 

2 But when the Pharisees saw i¢, they said 
unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that which 
is not lawful to do upon the sabbath day. 

3 But he said unto them, Have ye not read 
what David did, when he was an hungred, 
and they that were with him ; 

4 How he entered into the house of God, 
and did eat the shewbread, which was not 
lawful for him to eat, neither for them which 
were with him, but only for the priests? 

5 Or have ye not read in the law, how that 
on the sabbath days the priests in the temple 
profane the sabbath, and are blameless ? 

6 But I me unto you, That in this place is 
one greater than the temple. 
7 t if ye had known what ¢his meaneth, 
I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would 
not have condemned the guiltless. 52: 
8 For the Son of man is Lord even of the 
sabbath day. 
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AMERICAN REVISION 


1 At that season Jesus went on the sabbath 
day through the grainfields ; and his disciples 
were hungry and began to pluck ears and to 
eat. 2 But the Pharisees, when they saw it, 
said unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that 
which it is not lawful to do upon the sabbath. 


-3 But he said unto them, ' Have ye not read 


what David did, when he was hungry, and 
they that were with him; 4 how he entered 
into the house of God, and * ate the show- 
bread, which it was not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them that were with him, but only 
for the priests?» 5 Or have ye not read in the 
law, * that on the sabbath day the priests in the 
temple profane the sabbath, and are guiltless ? 
6 But I say unto you, that ‘one greater than 
the temple is here. 7 But if ye had known 
what this meaneth, 51 desire’ mercy, and not 
sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the 
guiltless. 8 For the Son of man is lord of the 
sabbath, 


LESSON 2. APRIL-8. JESUS AND THE SABBATH 
Matt. 12: 1-14. (Read Mark 2 : 23 to. 3:6; Luke 6: 1-11.) Memory verses: 7, & 
Golden Text: Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy.—Exod. 20:8 


COMMON VERSION 


9 And when he was departed thence, he 
went into their synagogue : 

to F And, behold, there was a man which 
had Ais hand withered. And they asked him, 
saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath 
days? that they might accuse him. 

tr And he.said unto them, What man shall 


~ there be among you, that shall have one sheep, 


and if it fall nto a pit on the sabbath day, will 
he not lay hold on it, and lift ## out ? 

12 How much then is a man better than a 
sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do wel on 
the sabbath days. 

13 Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth 
thine hand. And he stretched i# forth; and 
it was restored whole, like as the other. 

14 4 Then the Pharisees went out, and held 
Ea against him, how they might destroy 

im. 


11S. xxi. 6. 2% Some ancient authorities read they ate. 


& Hos vi. 6. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


9 And he departed thence, and went into 
their synagogue; 10 and behold, a man hav- 
ing a withered hand. And they asked him, 
saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath 
day? that they might accuse him, 11 Aad 
he said unto them, What man shall there be 
of you, that shall have one sheep, and if this 
fall into a pit on the sabbath day, will he not 
lay hold on it, and lift it out? 12 How much 
then is a man of more value than a sheep | 
Wherefore it is lawful.to do good on the sab- 
bath day. 13 Then saith he to the man, 
Stretch forth thy hamd And he stretched it 
forth ; and it was restored whole, as the other. 
14 But the Pharisees went out, and took 
counsel against him, how they might destroy 
him, 

3 Num, xxviii. 9, 10, *Gr. @ greater thing 


The American Revision copyright, 1go1, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


The following Scripture references will be found serviceable 
in studying this lesson : 


1 Samuel a1 ; 1-6.—David's eating of showbread. 

Leviticus 24 : 5-10.—Why the David incident probably oc- 
; curred on the sabbath. 

Numbers 28 : 9, 10.—Priests profaning the sabbath. 

Hosea 6 : 6.—Goodness better than sacrifice. 

1 Samuel 15 : 1-23.—The same truth. 

Luke 13 : 10-17 ; John 5 : 1-18.—Other sabbath-day healings. 


HAT is the sabbath for? Most ot as think we 
know’; very few of us have ever taken the 
trouble to study out an intelligent, thoughtful 

answer to the question, based on the teachings of the 
entire Bible. Ask the questiop in your class, and 
you will probably get ready answers, and thoughtless 
ones. Never mind that; get your pupils to express 
themselves, and jot down on a slip of paper the va- 
riety of purposes that they believe the sabbath has, 
Then invite them to look into the question with you 
just as fully as your class-study period will permit. 

You have an abundance of material at hand to 
enable you, in your home preparation for this lesson, 

‘to get pretty thoroughly saturated with the true 
spirit and pu of sabbath observance. A good 
first step in your study will be to read the leading 
editorial in last week’s issue of the Times, on ‘* Why 

‘ Observe the Sabbath?” In the editorial in this 
week’s. issue—‘t What Is the Sabbath For ?’’—the 
question that you are asking of your pupils is ah- 
swered on the basis of both Old and New Testament 
teachings. A remarkably interesting collection of 
facts showing the strange and perverted beliefs of 
the Pharisees as to what constituted sabbath-observ- 
ance is given in Professor Hastings’ article, on page 
180 in this issue. And striking and impressive inci- 
dents out of actual life, illustrating in a memorable 
way the practical possibilities of strict sabbath- 
observance, are furnished in the varied ‘*‘ Open Let- 
ters” published this week under the subject ‘* Hay- 
ing on Sunday,” and in Dr. Grenfeli’s stirring tale of 
Labrador pluck and piety, ‘* Uncle Rube’s Net,” also 
in this issue. It will amply pay one to read those 
five articles in the order suggested, as furnishing a 
groundwork upon which to begin a more detailed 
study of the lesson text itself. In taking up this lat- 
ter, be sure to use all the scripture material: Matt. 
12: 1-14; Mark 2: 23 to 3: 6; Luke 6: 1-11. 

In planning your class-teaching, have clearly in 
mind whether your particular pupils are in danger of 
the Pharisees’ fault of over-carefulness in the matter 
of sabbath-observance, or in danger o. not being 
strict enough. Jesus shaped his teaching always to 
the needs of those immediately before him. His 
principles of truth and duty were eternal; but he 
often emphasized a certain principle before certain 
hearers which he did not emphasize before other 
hearers. If he were teaching sabbath-observance 
to-day in the average American or English Sunday- 
scheol, are we in any doubt as to where he would lay 
the emphasis: on greater freedom, or greater strict- 
ness? Guard against the danger, then, of your 
pupils’ mistaking this lesson as a justification for 
their being still more free and easy in their sabbath- 
observance than the spirit of the present age already 
induces. There is probably no more abused a text in 
the entire Bible than *‘ the sabbath was made for man, 


and not man for the sabbath.” The Pharisees per- 
verted Old Testament teachings on sabbath-observ- 
anee; but did they any more so than men to-day 
pervert this word of Christ’s ? 
Now for the class-teaching itself. Make plain the 
situation as it was in Jesus’ day, showing how per- 
verted were the Jews’ notions, under rabbinical 
authority, of sabbath-day duty. Instances of this 
perversion are given in Professor Riddle’s comment 
on verse 2, in Dr. McLaren’s first two paragraphs, 
in Canon Tristram’s incident of a tragedy in modern 
Jerusalem, as related in the fourth paragraph of the 


‘**Tilustration Round-Table,’”’ and in Professor San-. 


ders’ second paragraph. The spirit of true worship 
of God, and of true obedience to God, and especially 
the spirit of love, were stifled and lost in this wooden, 
lifeless formalism. ‘To lead the Jews.out of dead 
formalism into the life and love of unselfish service 
was one of the stupendous difficulties that confronted 
Jesus Christ in his brief earthly mission. The Phari- 
sees gave him an opportunity of striking at the heart 
of the evil that they were fostering, in their criticism 
of his disciples and o: himself in the two sabbath in- 
cidents now before us. To accept that opportunity 
meant the beginning of the end for Jesus, as verse 
14 shows, and as Professor Sanders points out in his 
first paragraph. And he accepted it. ‘ 

His answers to his critics were unanswerable, as 
always. He showed that his disciples were acting in 
accordance with a law that David, a name to conjure 
with among the Jews, had r ized ; that work on 
the sabbath day might be a positivé duty ; that only 
the fundamental law of love was the safe interpreter 
of all other.laws, and that beeause they had not love 
in their lives they were incompetent to distinguish 
guilt from good ; and that this same lack of love be- 
trayed them into ranking their brothers as of less 
account than their live tock. Even if Jesus had 
— only as a fellow-rabbi, these truths were con- 
clusive. ut he added to them the fearless dis- 
closure of his own identity. Furthermore, he 
declared that as the sabbath was ordained of God as 
a servant to man, not man as a servant to the sab- 
bath (Mark 2 : 27), and in recognition also of the fact 
that the sabbath-was ordained as a special opportu- 
nity for the honoring of God, therefore sabbat ie * 
ing was nevet to stand in the way of doing good. If 
it were allowed to do so, it would be a dishonor to 
God and a hindrance to man. 

Have we now an answer to our pening question ? 
The sabbath is God’s loving provision for our best 
life, physical and spiritual. It is a time of rest and 
of worship. If God’s honor or a fellow-man’s wel- 
fare calls for the doing of some duty on the sabbath 
day that interferes, for the moment, with our rest or 
worship, that is not sabbath-breaking. But let us be 
prayerfully sure that the interruption zs a call from 
God. Let us not mistake our own personal pleasure 
or selfish gain as any justification for breaking into 
the rest or worship of the sabbath day. Let us be 
ready to sacrifice self-interests utterly, to trust God 
to the uttermost, in our willingness and eagerness to 
honor him and his day as he has asked us to do. 
Let us strive to catch the spirit of Dr. Grenfell’s stal- 
wart fisher-friend (page 179) in his resolute honorin 
of God at great sacrifice of personal property pom | 
long-cherished plans, even though we be called ‘‘ex- 
treme” in our views. Let us realize how God de- 
lights to honor the courage and efforts of those who 
honor and trust him, as the striking Illustrations in 


this week’s ‘‘ Round-Table” show (first, second, sev- 


enth, and eighth paragraphs). One who forms and 
fixes the unswerving habit of rightful, reverent sab- 
bath-keeping, has a safeguard in life that is well- 
nigh impregnable. Next to a working-faith in Jesus 
Christ, sabbath-keeping may be fairly said to be a 
keystone of character. The Christian nations of to- 
day must guard it as their hope of continued exist- 
ence. And the members of your class will help to 
make or unmake their nation. 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


Sabbath problems and ceremonial scruples to-day in the 
East (Howie, 1, 2). 

The character of synagogue services in the East explains 
the apparent discrepancy between Matthew’s and Luke’s 
accounts (Howie, last). 

Don’t get the Pharisaical way of looking at people 
(Goss, 1). 

Atrophy is the universal disease. Massage won’t make 
athletes (Goss, last), 

God does not square his accounts in October (Illustra- 
tions, 3). 

Ceremonial law is less important than moral law (Mc- 
Laren, 5). 

The distinction between the Jewish seventh day and the 
Christian Lord’s Day (Dunning, 1, 2). 

wwe interpretation of God’s law of love (Dunning, 
4-6). 

The abiding law of sabbath-observaiite (Durning, 7). 

Christ did not decry the sabbatic idea, but emphasized 
it (Sanders, Leading Thought). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


‘o be i by the t , perha; ving 01 
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Read Luke 7: 1-17; Matthew 8 : 5-13 

Learn to locate Capernaum, so that 
where it was without looking at the map. 

Find out all you can about the office of ‘* centurion’ in 
Christ’s day. 

Why did the centurion send elders of the Jews to Jesus, 
instead of going himself? 

Name several facts about the centurion, brought out by 
what he.did and what others said, that must have impressed 

esus. ‘ 

] What one striking contrast is there between the two 
miracles recorded in this lesson ? 

What does ‘‘ prophet’? mean? Why did they call Jesus 
a great prophet ? 

What truth was Jesus emphasizing when he said what is 
recorded in Matthew 8 : 10-12? 





you can tell just 





Ten q ti on next Sunday's lesson will be 
found in the “ Study and Question Manual,’’ an eight-page 
ares ea gar > the International Teacher-Training 

ecretary, r. W. C. Pearce, and published by The Sunday 
School Times Co. Each pamphiet contains questions on the 
lessons of the entire Quarter, and will be supplied at 2 cents 
each, or $1 a hundred. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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His deeds of love best interpret His law. 





Tf you are just starting asa teacher, and are search- 
ing for definite suggestions as to how to go about it at 
the very beginning, you cannot do better than to send a 
two-cent stamp to The Sunday School Times Company 
for Philip E. Howard’s six-page folder entitled ** A 
Word at the Start.”’ 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


CCORDING to tne view of the chronology here 
A accepted (see on Lesson g, first quarter) the 
events of this lesson immediately followed the 
second passover (John 5), and preceded by a brief 
interval the Sermon on the Mount (see below). The 
order of Matthew, chapters 5 to 13, being obviously 
unchronological, that of Mark and Luke is here ac- 
cepted, with one deviation, namely, the feast and 
discourse at the house of Levi (Matthew) are as- 
signed to a later point in the history. 
Place.—Near and in some unnamed city in Galilee, 
robably in Gennesaret, possibly at Capernaum. 
foo think the two controversies occurred in differ- 
ent places. 

Time.—Immediately after the second passover 
ye -9 5), in April, year of Rome 781; that is, 

. D. 28. As the grain was still standing, the time 
of year would be early harvest--April in Palestine. 
This would be just after the passover festival, and a 
various reading in Luke 6: 1 (‘‘ second-first’’) proba- 
bly means the first sabbath after the passover. Now 
it is wellnigh impossible to place the lesson after any 
passover, unless four such festivals occurred during 
our Lord's public miristry. If John 5 refers to a 

assover, then this mine 7 be the second, and the 
esson would find a proper place. (Itis very difficult 
to refer John 5 to any other ‘‘feast.”) Furthermore, 
John 5 tells of a sabbath controversy at Jerusalem, 
and the Pharisees in Galilee would naturally raise 
the same objections. 

Persons.-—Jesus and his disciples. How many of 
them is not indicated (the Twelve had not yet been 
chosen). The Pharisees were the stricter sect of the 

ews. The paralytic had a withered hand, and 
ark’s account suggests that it was due to accident 
or disease, 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—On the sabbath day: The word ‘‘sab- 
bath” is of Hebrew origin, and the New Testament 
use of it is peculiar. A plural form occurs, with a 
singular meaning, referring to a ry? day; 
hence the Revisers render ‘‘sabbath day” in such 
cases.. The singular form, as a rule, refers to the 
sabbath as an institution (see vs. 2, 8); hence ‘‘sab- 
bath” is the proper rendering. The Authorized 
Version does not preserve this important distinction. 
(The term occurs also in the sense of ‘* week.’’)— 
Grainfields: In American English, but ‘‘ cornfields " 
in English English. ‘'Corn,” in America, means 
‘Indian corn."—Began to pluck ears and to eat; 
Mark, ‘‘ began, as they went, to pluck the ears,” or, 
“to make /Aeir way plucking the ears,” Luke is 
more specific, adding, ‘‘rubbing them in their 
hands.” 

Verse 2.—Not /awful to do upon the sabbath: Not 
‘‘sabbath day” here (see on v. 1). What was lawful 
on the sabbath was constantly discussed among the 
Jews. The Talmud records many of the hair-splitting 
distinctions mad2 by the rabbis. All constructively 
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The Lord of 


By Alexander 


OTH Matthew and Mark place these two in- 
stances of Pharisaic objection to Jesus as a 
sabbath-breaker in immediate connection, and 

Matthew seems to imply that they occurred on the 
same day, one in the fields, one in the synagogue. 
The Greek of Mark's account may mean that, as the 
Revised Version in the margin reads, the disciples 
were making their way through standing crops by 
plucking the ears of corn, but it is simpler to sup- 
pose that the little company was keeping to a made 
path, and that, being hungry, some of them gathered 
handfuls as they trudged along. ‘To pluck” was, 
in casuistical eyes, tantamount to reaping, which, of 
course, was ‘‘ work,” and therefore forbidden. Luke 
adds another enormity, in that the sinners were 
‘rubbing them in their hands,” which was tanta- 
mount to grinding, and so was more work. Whata 
concatenation of daring crimes! What impious defi- 
ance of law! . 

But it was Rabbis’ law, not Moses’, that was broken 
The commandment prohibited ‘‘work"; but it was 
a miraculous ingenuity in splitting hairs which 
rioted in deciding what was work and what was not. 
For instance, the Talmud declares that a man with a 
wooden leg may walk about with it on the sabbath, 
but that if there is a rag put in the socket of it that 
is a burden, and to hobble about so is sabbath- 
breaking. Yet Jesus does not avail himself of the 
distinction betvreen God’s-commandment and men’s 
exposition of it. He does not embarrass himself 
with two controversies at once. For his present pur- 
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“servile labor” was deemed unlawful, and in this 
case the rubbing out of the grain, being a construct- 
ive threshing, was the main offense. As sabbath 
observance was a mark of Jewish separatism, both 
national and religious, the strict Jews would be ve 
exacting in their —_ Hence formalism, whic 
Jesus must, sooner or later, oppose. 

Verse 3.—Have ye not read; The form of the 
vy ay implies an affirmative answer. The inci- 
ent is fully detailed in 1 Samuel 21: 1-6. 

Verse 4.—The house of God: The tabernacle.— 
The showbread: Literally, ‘‘ the loaves of the setting 
forth.’’ The requirements in regard to these loaves, 


twelve in number, are stated in Leviticus 24: 5-10. . 


As they were changed on the sabbath, it is probable 
that David and his followers ate them on that day of 
the week. Human necessity thus overbore a specific 
Levitical injunction. 

Verse 5.—Read in the law: Numbers 28 : 9, 10. 
—Sabbath day ... sabbath: Here distinguished 
even in the Authorized Version.—Gui/t/ess: The 
same term as in verse 7. ‘The principle here illus- 
trated is stated more generally in Mark: *‘ The 
sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbath.” ; 

Verse 6.—One greater: Greek, ‘‘ ter thing,” 
according to the older authorities. The neuter was 
used because of the comparison with ‘‘ temple,” which 
is neuter in Greek. The reference is doubtless to 
Jesus himself. 

Verse 7.— What this meaneth: From Hosea 6: 6. 
This explains the true character of God's require- 
ments. Verses 5 to 7 are peculiar tu Matthew's 
account. ou 

Verse 8.—The Son of man is lord of the sabbath: 
All three accounts present this statement; hence it 
is the principal one. The word rendered ‘‘even,” in 
the Authorized Version, has little support. In Mark 
and Luke it occurs, but is rendered ‘‘also.” As 
‘‘lord"’ is used in the ordinary sense of one in 
authority, it should not be spelled with a capital 
letter. In all three accounts “sabbath” occurs, re- 
ferring to the institution. 

Verse 10..—Having a withered hand: So the bet- 
ter attested reading. Luke, ‘his right hand.”— 
They asked him: Mark and Luke tell of the hostile 
watching which is implied here in the clause, ‘‘ that 
they might accuse him.” 

Verse 11.—What man shall there be of you: This 
illustration is not found in Mark and Luke in this 
connection; but see Luke 13 : 15 and 14.—7zhis: 
Emphatic. 

Verse 12.—Of more value: The uniform rendering 
of the Revised Version. ‘The Authorized Version 
varies between “better” and ‘‘ of more value.”—/? 
ts lawful to do good on the sabbath day: ‘‘Do 
good” is preferable to ‘‘do well,’”’ since it points to 
acts of mercy. The other accounts are fuller; but 
the two controversies respectively teach that acts of 
necessity and of mercy are lawful on the sabbath. 

Verse 14.—T7he Pharisees went out, and took 
counsel against him: Mark, ‘‘ with the Herodians,” 
usually the opponents of the Pharisees, but now 
united with them against Jesus. Luke says, ‘‘ they 
were filled with seinem,” or ‘‘ foolishness.” 
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the Sabbath 
McLaren, D.D. 


pose he accepts the assumption of the equal authority 
of text and comment, and deals with a far larger 
matter than the obligatory nature of Rabbinic law. 

Christ defends the disciples, first, by referring the 
cavilers to analogous breaches of ceremonial law, 
and next by laying down broad principles which 

vern these old cases, vindicate the disciples, and 
arate for all ages a broad line of demarcation between 
the obligations of ceremonial and moral law. But he 
crowns his defense by a _ claim of authority over 
even at ar ag © sa institutions, which must 
have made the objectors gasp at his audacity, and 
think him a far worse sinner than his followers. 

The priests at Nob let David's hungry followers 
devour the showbread, on the principle that ceremo- 
nial law: must give way to men’s necessities. It was 
well to lay the loaves on the table in the Presence, 
but it was better to feed half-starved men with them. 
And there was another instance of making such law 
give way to higher needs. No one called the priests’ 
work in the temple sabbath-breaking, but it was hard 
work, slaughtering sacrifices, trimming lamps, and so 
on. Why was it permitted? Because without it the 
supreme duty and blessing of worship would have 
been impossible. Matthew alone preserves for us 
this reference to the sanctity of the temple as sancti- 
fying ‘‘ work” done for it, and the subsequent claim 
of Jesus to be “ ter than the temple.” The 
claim and the inference from it’ léft unspoken must 
have been equally blasphemous in the Pharisees’ 
ears. The one claims to be all, and move than all, 
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that the temple had symbolized, and the other implies 
that therefore sabbath or not sabbath, any work 
done for him is sacred, and the highest worship. ~ 

To Matthew only are we indebted for the further 
vindication of ‘‘the guiltless” disciples in verse 7. 
The quotation is a favorite one with Saves, and here 
it is used to place under the shelter of words, which 
the Pharisees acknowled to be inspired, the great 
truth that ceremonial institutions (‘* sacrifice’’) are in- 
ferior to moral law and moral character (‘* mercy”). 
The former is a means, the latter istheend. There- 
fore in any case of apparent collision, it is the cere- 
monial that must gotothe wall. Manis made to obey 
the moral law and to grow into a godlike character. 
That is his supreme end, and he must be true to it 
whatever comes. But all institutional and cere- 
monial precepts are but helps towards that end, 
and may be suspended or. modified by man’s neces- 
sities. The sabbath regulations are elastic when 
“necessity is brought to bear on'them. 

But the most startling ground of the disciples’ vin- 
dication to Pharisaic hearers is the final one, the 
naqnennee assertion that Jesus, ‘‘the Son of man,” 
is Lord of the sabbath. It is the same gigantic 
claim of legislative authority as he made in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, in his dealing with the Mosaic 
law. Matthew omits the sayiag as to the sabbath 
being for man, and not man for the sabbath, as does 
Luke also, and thereby throws into greater relief the 
assertion of Jesus’ Messianic authority. He who has 
in charge man’s highest interests, and is the perfect 
realization of ideal manhood, has full power over the 
sabbath as over all ceremonial observances and insti- 
tutions. ; 

Jesus is the culprit in the second case. The vindi- 
cation in it is that works of beneficence are no 
breaches of sabbath law. In the former case the 
point brought out is that circumstances may make 
that right which otherwise would not be “lawful” 
on the sabbath; in this the point is that such works as 
healing this man are always ‘‘lawful.” Jesus is 
evidently bent on making the miracle conspicuous. 
He makes the sufferer stand forth before the cold 
seyes of the Pharisees and the wondering gaze of 
open-mouthed spectators. He sees the secret espion- 
age to which he is being subjected, and forces it to 
avow itself by setting the man forth and by the 
sudden thrust of his sharp question. He speaks the 
first word. This time the question had a special 
meaning which their consciences could not but feel. 
They were sitting there with solemn faces, posing as 
the guardians of law and religion, and all the while 
they had murder in their hearts (v. 14). Whether 
would he, healing a withered arm, or they, gathering 
accusations intended to compass his death, be the 
sabbath-breakers? His question draws its force 
from the principle that practicable good omitted is 
equivalent to evil committed. If we can rescue, and 
let die, our hands-are red with fraternal blood. If, 
from regard to the Sabbath, we refrain from helping 
a brother, we are not inactive, but have done some- 
thing by doing nothing, and what we do is evil. A 
pregnant saying with many applications! 

The most strait-laced sabbatarian of them all could 
stretch his notions of sabbath observance to help'a 
sheep out of a hole, if it were his sheep, and surely 
the claims of humanity are as stringent as those of 
property, to say nothing of the relative worth of a 
sheep and a man. No sabbath prohibitions were 
transgressed by the process of cure that Jesus 
adopted here. No fault could be found with ene 
for telling a man to put out his hand, nor with the man 
for doing it. - These two things, a word of his, and a 
movement of the man’s muscles, were all. Could the 
most ingenious casuist find ‘‘ work” in either of these 
acts ? 

But let us not miss the parable of the manner of 
restoring shrunken powers to the soul which the way 
of effecting this healing gives. Whatever we try to 
do because Jesus bids us, he will give us strength to 
do. In the act of stretching out the hand, ability is 
bestowed to stretch it out. Soit isever. Power to 
obey flows into the will that desires and tries to obey. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 

















ental Lesson-Light 

_. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —~ 
- EHOLD, tHy DisciPpLes DO THAT WHICH IT IS 
NOT LAWFUL TO DO UPON THE SABBATH ” (v. 

2). Inthe year 1905, the tenth day of Sep- 

tember happened to be the first day in the week, 
the Christian’s day of rest, and the Maronite Sab- 
bath. The following Thursday, the fourteenth 
of September, coincided with the feast of the 
elevation of the cross. Hence a difficulty was 
created for some silk thread manufacturers in 
Sytia. The interests of employers and employees 
made it ‘‘ impossible” to observe two holidays in one 
week, and of the two evils they chose the ‘* lesser.” 
They ran the factory on Sunday (tenth), and closed 
it on Thursday (fourteenth). his was not done in 
a corner, and the gentlemen concerned in the matter 
ate among the wealthiest, most respectable, charita- 





























LESSON FOR APRIL 8 (Matt. 12: 1-14) 


and intelligent of Maronite Christians. Nothing 
al said about working factories on the tenth, but 
had they worked on the fourteenth their friends and 
foes among Oriental Christians would have grumbled, 
and in effect said, ‘* Behold, they do that which it is 
not lawful to do upon feast days.” 

My Jewish friends will not eat meat cooked in my 
utensils, for they correctly assume that these utensils 
have been used at different times and long ago, it 
may be, for the cooking of both milk and flesh dishes. 
Therefore eating out of them is a violation of the 
law which says ‘‘ Thou shalt not boil a kid in its 
mother’s milk” (Exod. 34: 26). Nevertheless, were I 
a preacher I would point out many an important les- 
son from the sincerity and punctiliousness of reli- 
gious Orientals. 

‘* AND THEY ASKED HIM, Sayine, Is 1T LAWFUL TO 
HEAL ON THE SABBATH Day? (v. 10.) According to 
Luke 6 : 9 our Lord questions ¢hem: ‘I ask you, Is 
it lawful on the sabbath to do good?” Whatever 
miay be the real and only explanation of this appar- 


ent discrepancy let me state some facts which readers 
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-who have sojourned in the Orient may be able to 


corroborate ; Sys e meetings and public gather- 
ings, religious or otherwise, not infrequent! e 
of the nature of conference. Many individuals ask 
many questions at the same time. Theoretically all 
address the presiding elder or teacher. I have even 
heard the audience answer one another. Can it have 
been that some of those then present first asked our 
Lord, ‘‘Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day?” 
(Matt. 12: 10) and he then asked the whole congrega- 
tion, ‘* Is it lawful on the sabbath day to do good, or 
to do harm?” (Mark 3: 4; Luke 6:9.) I have seen 
proceedings of this kind which, if reported at differ- 
ent times by different people, not to say with different 
ends in view, would easily create apparent, but not 
real, discrepancies. 
Bryxrout, Syria. e 


Th , who lack the spirit of the law endeavor to 
< fe 


make up for their deficiencies by diligence for the 
letter. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





The Errand-Bay Who Began to Think 
EMEMBER (¢he sabbath day, to keep it hol 

(Golden Text). One Sunday morning in April, 

1861, an earnest evangelist was addressing a 
group of. people in Hyde Park, London. A fish- 
monger’s errand-boy stopped to listen. He had been 
in his situation eight years, and scarcely ever had a 
Sunday to himself, but the preacher's words recalled 
lessons learned in the Sunday-school, and the mes- 
sage struck home. A few words about keeping Sun- 
day set him to thinking, and on receiving his week’s 
wages, he spoke to his master, and asked if he might 
take only six days’ pay and have Sunday free. This 
was refused. t last he resolved to give up his 
situation, though every other master required Sunday 
work, and he knew no trade. He told a kitchen maid 
at a house in Prince’s Gate, and the story came to 
the ears of her master, a member of Parliament. He 
sent for the young man, who'came with four others, 
all anxious to give up Sunday work. After hearing 
their statement, he consulted Lord Shaftesbury, and 
they ascertained that hundreds of men and boys in 
the fish, poultry, and ice trades were deprived of 
their Sunday rest. A meeting of the men was called, 
a council formed, and a circular issued urging people 
to buy on Saturday, the goods being equally fresh. 
Soon after, a member of the council dined with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and told him the story of 
the young fishmonger’s conscientious scruples. The 
same week, the Archbishop was commanded to dine 
at Windsor Castle, and repeated the whole history to 
Queen Victoria. Her Majesty at once gave orders 
that from that time no fish, ice, or poultry should be 
brought to the palace on Sunday. This example was 
followed by many members of the royal family, 
cabinet ministers and noblemen, and eleven of the 
chief clubs.— Florence Rachel Smith, Wtton Grove, 
Taunton, Eng. 


Rather Than Break It 


Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy (Golden 
Text). In the college where I studied two girls had 
a long paper to prepare for Monday morning. Rather 
than break the Sabbath, they sat up till twelve o’clock 
on Saturday, and arose at twelve on Sunday. Many 
of their friends, even of those who approved most 
heartily of Sabbath observance, criticised the action 
as foolish, saying that for the sake of their health 
they might make anexception. They answered that 
a rule once broken was always harder to keep there- 
after, and that they wanted to make it so hard for 
themSelves that they would never again leave work 
till late Saturday night. The good effect of their 
resolution was immediately visible throughout the 
hall in which they lived. Fully ten girls who had 
grown lax in their observance decided on that Sun- 
day morning to get up early Monday rather than 
work in the afternoon. From that time on Sabbath 
observance increased atly and work was planned 
so that the early rising on Monday was not an 
alternative.—Anna Louise Strong, Oak Park, Ill. 
The prize for this week is awarded to this incident. 
The Account Still Open 

Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy (Golden 
Text). An infidel, boasting in a published letter 
that he had raised two acres of Sunday corn, which 
he had intended to devote to the purchase of infidel 
books, adds, ‘‘All the work done on it was done on 
Sunday, and it will yield some seventy bushels to 
the acre, so I don't see but that nature or Providence 
has smiled upon my Sunday work, however the 
Bible may say that work done on Sunday never pros- 
pers. My corn tells another story.” To this the 
editor of an agricultural paper replies: ‘‘ If the author 
of this shallow nonsense had read the Bible half as 

_much as he has the works of its opponents he would 


have known that the Great Ruler of the universe 
does not always square up his accounts with mankind 
in the month of October.—Mrs. B. G. Dower, Llyn 
Elsi, Clevedon Road, Norbiton, Surrey, Eng. 


A Sabbath Tragedy 


That which it is not lawful to do upon the sab- 
bath (vy. 2). Canon Tristram relates this incident: 
‘“‘A tragic illustration of Jewish superstition came 
under my notice a few years ago in Jerusalem. A 
fire broke out on the sabbath in a house in the 
Jewish quarter. No one would make the slightest 
effort to extinguish it. It being unlawful among 
them to kindle a fire on that day, they interpret this 
prohibition to imply that fire may not be touched. 
There was not one who would make the slightest 
effort to rescue the inmates. Three beautiful young 
girls were burned to death, when a very little exer- 
tion would have saved them all. One of the women, 
on being afterward reproached for this hideous 
tragedy, replied that God would reward them for 
having allowed their dear ones to perish rather 
than break his commandment,.”—C, F. Butterfield, 
Friendship, Maine, 


McKenzie’s Stop-Over Privileges 

For the Son of man is lord of the sabbath (v. 8). 
Miss McCully, in her ‘* Life of McKenzie,” says: 
‘‘It was Saturday night, somewhere in the Rock- 
ies. The train was hurrying along, and passengers 
were preparing for the night’s rest. Among the 
latter was the Rev. William McKenzie, the first 
Canadian missionary to Korea, who, after fifteen 
months of devoted and unceasing service, laid down 
his life in that far-distant land. McKenzie was 
seen to fold his traveling-bag, evidently intending to 
leave the car at the next station. His fellow-passen- 
gers urged him toremain. He could not, and would 
not, travel on the Sabbath. So, bidding all good- 
night, he stopped off at the next depot. A more 
lonely spot would be hard to discover. -Beside the 
small station-house, only one light glimmered in the 
distance. Thither he directed his way, and found it 
the scene of a drunken revel. Nothing afraid, he 
entered, and was received with great surprise. He 
might remain if he accepted a couch upon the floor, 
For a time the revelry continued. Before retiring, 
he informed them that he was in the habit of reading 
from the Bible and praying, and requested that they 
listen while he did so. The scene was changed, the 
gambling and drinking ceased. In the morning, be- 
ing told that he usually preached at eleven o'clock, 
they agreed to give him audiénce. Ere long, God’s 
spirit touched and melted their hearts, Tears trickled 
down their brawny cheeks. Memories of former 
days revived, and for an hour these men gave rapt 
attention to the Word of God. The day following, 
the company, among whom were the rumseller and 
hotel-keeper, followed the missionary to the depot, 
bidding him farewell in tears, and promising hence- 
forth to lead a better life.” — Katherine Fraser, 
Scotsburn, Nova Scotia. : 


**No Loafing!’’ 


Wherefore it is lawful to do good on the sabbath 
day (v. 12). Dr. Cuyler states that at the foot of 
Ludgate Hill is one of the most crowded thorough- 
fares of London. In the center of it, between two 
lamp-posts, there used to be a solid oak bench with 
a high back, and on that back was the inscription: 
** Rest, but do not loiter.” On that bench thousands 
of people in the course of every day used to rest their 
weary limbs. Like that poor man’s bench in seeth- 
ing London stands the unrepealed ordinance of the 
Sabbath, and.over. its blessed portal is written: 
‘*Rest, but do not lounge or loiter."—7he Rev. W. 
T. Dorward, Stelton, N. f. 
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His Recommendation 


It is lawful to do good on the sabbath day (v. 12). 
The newspapers some years ago related the follow- 
ing anecdote of Stephen Girard, the Philadelphia 
philanthropist : On one Saturday he ordered all his 
clerks to come on the morrow to his wharf to help 
unload a newly-arrived ship. One young man re- 
plied quietly, ‘*‘ Mr. Girard, I can’t work on Sunday.” 
**You know the rules.” ‘Yes. I know. I have a 
mother to support, but I can’t work on Sundays.” 
‘* Well, step up to the desk, and the cashier will set- 
tle with you.” For three weeks the young man 
could find no work ; but one day a banker came to 
Girard to ask if he could recommend a man for 
cashier in a new bank. This discharged young man 
was at once named as a suitable person, ‘‘ But,” 
said the banker, ‘‘ you discharged him.” ‘* Yes, be- 
cause he would not work on Sundays. A man who 
would lose his place for conscience’ sake would make 
a trustworthy cashier.” And he was a nted,— 
The Rev. Frank E. Adams, Rochester, Vi. 


What She Does After Sunday-school 

Wherefore it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath 
day (v. 12). Christian woman in the humbler 
walks of life is occupied through the week in gaining . 
a livelihood. On each Sunday afternoon after the 


- Sunday-school hour she-makes it a point to visit some 


worldly friends. She stays to tea, and all her con- 
versation and influence is in one direction,—to lead 
the family to take an interest in the things of God. 
She always succeeds in taking one or more members 
of the family to church with her in the evening. In 
this way she has led scores of families into the Sun- 
day-school and into the church. In one family four 
boys were led to the Sunday-school. Then they 
united with the church. These boys led their parents 
and sisters into the fold.—_WVrs. Adelaide C. De Witt, 
Shoemakers, Pa. . 


Spiritual pride may be the saddest profanation. 
al 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


UT the Pharisees, when they saw it (v. 2). 
From the beginning to the end of his ministry 
the Pharisees watched our Saviour with suspi- 

cious, envious, and malignant eyes, ready to pounce 
upon him the instant they perceived the slightest 
infraction of their rigid system of laws. How would 
you like to pass your life under such surveillance ? 
Nothing so throws us off the track, so puts us out 
of gear, so makes us stub our toe, as to have the 
critical and hostile eyes of our enemies fixed remorse- 
lessly upon us. I have had people make me spill 
my soup by staring. There were men in a congre- 
gation that I once preached to whose glassy eyes 
could compel me to quote the twenty-third Psalm 
incorrectly, or forget the Lord’s Prayer. The stony, 
pitiless gaze of such implacable observers drives sen- 
sitive souls to drink. Be careful @gw you look at 
your children, your pupils, your eihployees, your 
acquaintances. Let your glances be kindly, sympa- 
thetic, appreciative. Do not watch for their faults; 
you will make them commit errors of which they had 
never dreamed. But that is not all. This sort of 
malicious surveillance is a boomerang. It makes us 
critical, suspicious, hostile ourselves even if we are 
not so by nature, . The eye of the Pharisee magni- 
fied molecules into mountains. To him the slightest 
departure from convention becomes a mortal sin. 
It seems to his morbid soul as if a man were commit- 
ting murder, when he is only husking corn. 

When he was hungry (v. 3). Bestow a moment’s 
thought upon this mighty apology for human in- 
firmity and sin. ‘‘O liberty! what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name,” exclaimed Madame Roland. 
But how many more are committed in the name of 
hunger. With the wolf gnawing at his vitals, man 
himself becomes a beast. How many little chiidren 
have been thrashed for ae when they were 
only er How many honest men have com- 
mitted theft because they or their children were 
starving. ‘‘ Necessity knows no law,” says the old 
peor and there is no necessity like hunger. It is 

unger that breeds revolutions. Is it strange, then, 
that conventionalities, like those of sabbath observ- 
ance, should be, in the view of the compassionate 
Saviour, at the mercy of this tyrannous master, ‘‘ an 
empty stomach”? Undoubtedly deeds done by men 
when their vitals are gnawing them as with fangs of 
fire, have a different significance than when per- 
formed by the sleek and the well-fed. Let states- 
men. beware of Hunger, the destroyer. 

Mercy, and not sacrifice (v. 7). What every loving 
heart (human or divine) longs for with an insatiable 
desire is not sacrifice (that is, formal service) but 
mercy (that is, simple and sincere affection). This is 
not true of tyrants, who demand obedience and ser- 
vice regardless of mental states. Did Pharaoh care 
whether the Hebrews loved him so long as they 
made bricks for his buildings? Did Xerxes care 
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what the feelings of his soldiers were towards him 
personally if they only marched with solid front 
and perfect order on his foes? But if our long study 
of souls has taught us anything at all it is that, 
whether they be finite or infinite, they yearn, not for 
ceremonious rituals, but for ardent and disinterested 
love. What de you sup God cares for the 
ture, the raiment, or the ritual with which on Isaiah, 
a John the Baptist or Beloved, a Pau!, an Augustine, 
approaches him? Such love as taeirs will not go 
astray in the creation of its form of expression. 

Stretch forth thy hand (vy. 13). Iam not talking 
about the physical organs but the spiritual capacities 
when I say that their atrophy constitutes the universal 
disease of the race. We permit our powers to wither 
like this poor fellow’s hand, Could you look upon 
humanity with a purely spiritual eye, everywhere 
you would see withered hands, feet, tongues, eyes, 
ears, wills, hearts. How those brilliant powers which 
made so many of your college classmates seem to 
you like prodigies have withered away. What is 
the cause of this deadly blight? Disuse! Disuse! 
Disuse! I know many beautiful and wonderful 
ember, but none so terrible and sublime as that 
of the Hindoo devotee who holds his hand on high 
until disuse has destroyed its power of motion. 
The horror of it struck into my soul when a mere 
child.. I can see the rude wood cut of one of those 
poor wretches printed in a cheap missionary periodi- 
cal as plainly to-day as I sought it more than forty 
years ago. They told me then (and I know it by 
observation now) that reason, intelligence, affection, 
will thus wither by disuse. It seemed wonderful 
then, but it seems horrible now. But thank God 
there is a corrective. ‘Stretch forth thy hand.” 
Use it. Begin by wiggling the tip of your little 
finger if you can move that and nothing else. Do 
not expect God to stretch your hand forth for you. 
No masseur can make an athlete. Every man must 
move his own legs in walking; his own fists in fight- 
ing; his own heart in loving, and his own will in 
willing. Think! Listen! Speak! Act! Do some- 
thing. Put forth an effort. After the war some one 
said to Wendell Phillips: ‘‘ Now you can rest from 
your labors.” ‘Sit by the camp-fire yourself if you 
wish. I will put out into the underbrush,” was his 
unhesitating reply. He knew that inactivity was 
paralysis. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Faith is more than finichkiness. 


ts dh 
The Perkins Home Letters 


The married daughter struggles with 

the Sabbath question, but gets light. 
Dear MOTHER: 

I guess every family has its own problems 
to meet, about what’s right and what's wrong on Sun- 
day. Inthe ao om has to decide on a good many 
things you and on’t come across. With you, the 
problem doesn’t seem (to me) to be as great; but 
maybe it is. But here in our little home, while we 
don’t have to solve Jim's puzzles, we have our own. 
With three children, and all pretty healthy ones, too, 
the Sunday question isn’t an easy one. So I’ve read 
over this lesson about six times slowly, to see whether 
I could find out what it means to keep the sabbath 
holy. 

Cove before this I’ve found out to my sorrow that 
it's possible to make the children dread the coming 
of Sunday. That seemed a serious thing to me when 
I found it out. I didn’t want to have the responsi- 
bility of leaving in the Lape | minds the impression 
that Sunday was a day to be looked forward to with 
dread—the sooner over the better. I don’t believe 
Christ made it this kind of aday. Indeed, he kept 
it holy by doing good. 

The way one spends Sunday frequently runs into 
excesses. When people set up a sabbath that is all 
severity and stiffness, that’s one extreme. Christ 
condemned that. When they get away from that 
kind they often run to the other extreme—and it 
ceases to be a holy day. I expect one’s just as wrong 
as the other. 

I believe Christ’s sabbaths were happy days for 
those about him. He always got into the syna- 
gogue service, it seems. I guess that’s a good way 
to help to make it a holy day—take the whole family 
to church for the grateful worship of God. Some 
Christian peopte like to find excuses to stay away 
from church. Well, Christ certainly had a time for 
worship in his sabbath plans. 

But the hours outside of church and Sunday-school 
time—what shall we do with them? Now, Christ 
was willing that any necessary thing should be 
done, and he taught that in this lesson. And then 
he taught that beautiful thought that to please God 
in all that we do is a higher law than the statutes of 
men. ‘That's our sabbath guide, afterall. Not, Is it 
what I want to do, or others want me to do, but, Will 
it please Him? ‘For the Son of man is lord of the 
sabbath.” 

On one side we've been pulled about a great deal 
by our own desires; on the other we've been ham- 
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surely says, Do those things which please the Lord 
of the sabbath. — After all, that’s an easier task than 


to satisfy my own desires or to please men. 
Your loving daughter, 
MARTHA. 
‘<p 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readi are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of pees gs American work 
Reading A i 


isa — of the International - 

tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 
Monday.—Matt. 12:1-14¢...... Jesus and the, Sabbath 
Tuesday.—Isaiah 5s cee es SS ** Holy of the Lord’* 
Wednesday.—Ezekiel 20: 10-20. . .. 2... God's gift 
Timriday.— Mark $< EB... sc so el Sele is To do good 
Friday.—Luke 13:10:17 ...... A question unanswered 
Saturday.—John 5:1-11. ...... .._. Sabbath healing 
Sunday.—Luke DIT sO evelix ae eee Our Lord's custom - 

< 


Many a man denies his palate in order to feed 


his pride. 
<0 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The True Sabbath Day 


1. A Day for Rest: 

The sabbath day (1.) 5 
Jehovah . . . rested, ... Jehovah blessed (Exod. 20: 11). 
On the sabbath they rested (Luke 23 : 56). 

A sabbath rest for the people of God (Heb. 4 : 9). 
2. A Day for Liberty : 

Pharisees... said,... Not lawful (2). 

But he said (3, 4): 

The sabbath was made for man (Mark 2 : 27). 
The truth shall make og free ( John 8 : 32). 
Where the spirit... is. . . liberty (2 Cor. 3: 17). 
Let no man therefore judge you (Col. 2 : 16, 17). 
3- A Day for Scripture-Stady : 

Have ye not read (3-5). 

Moses... read... every sabbath (Acts 153 at). 

Sabbath days reasoned... from... scriptures (Acts 
17 : 2). 

Thy law... my meditation all the day (Psa.. 119 ¢ 97). 

4- A Day for Necessary Work : 

Profane the sabbath, and dre guiltless (5). 

On the sabbath day . . . burnt-offering (Num. 28 : 9, 10). 
On the.sabbath loose his ox (Luke -t3 : 15). 

Fallen into a well. . . draw him up (Luke 14: 5). 

s- A Day for Communion with Christ : 


One greater than the temple... Son of man (6-8). 
In my name, there am I (Matt. 18 : 20). 


Evening . . . Jesus came and stood (John 20 : 19, 26). 
On the te "s day...saw...a son of man (Rev, £3 
10-18). 


6. A Day for Worship in God’s House : 

He went into their synagogue (9). 
As his custom was... on the sabbath (Luke 4 : 16). 
In the midst of the argos § (Psa. 22 : 22). 
The day which Jehovah hath made (Psa. 118 : 24). 
7- A Day for Doing Good : 

Lawful to do good on. . . sabbath (10-13). 
Loosed from this bond on. : . sabbath (Luke 1g : 16). 
Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath (Luke 14: 3, 4). 
Every whit whole on the sabbath (John 7 : at. 


The religion that rests all the week 2s often most 
restive on Sunday. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


ANY a superintendent believes that his school 
will not answer questions. And many a super- 
intendent forgets that it is often harder to ask 

a question that has one definite answer than it is to 
get a definite answer to that kind of question. Such 
questions as ‘‘ Who was Paul ?” ‘* Where is Jerusa- 
lem ?”’ ** What was John?” do not and should not 

t any general and united answer from any school. 
Each of these questions can be answered in many 
ways, and because that is so, no one of the questions 
will find united, prompt, hearty response, 

In this lesson there are special opportunities for 
the superintendent to ask vague questions, and 
equally good opportunities to ask questions that will 
bring out hearty answers. If united answers are 
sou cht for any question, the superintendent will do 
well to study his form of question most carefully. If 
he does not know just how to draw out what he is 
after, the school is not likely to be drawn out. 

For instance, he may want to have the school tell 
him that Jesus went on the sabbath day through the 
corn. He will not be likely to get promptly and 
unitedly the answer he seeks, if he asks, even as his 
first question, ‘‘ Where did Jesus goon the sabbath 
day?” Jesus went to more than one place on that 
day in this lesson. Nor would the careful superin- 
tendent ask from the platform ‘* Who were the Phari- 
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sees ?” without previous drill. The question would 
be too hard to answer, and susceptible of too many 
answers. Yet such questions as these are not un- 
commonly heard in schools where it is said that the 
school ‘‘ will not answer questions from the superin- 
tendent.” Whose fault is that ? 

These su tive questions are not intended as 
models, The superintendent who does not improve 
upon them in actual use will hardly apply them 
rightly to his school needs. 

‘* About what day have we studied in this lesson ? 
Through what did Jesus go with his hungry disci- 

les? Then what did the disciples begin to do? 

© objected to what they did? In Jesus’ answer 
let us repeat the eighth verse of the lesson. (Ask 
the school to have the Bibles open before the ques- 
tion drill begins). Into what place did Jesus then 
go? What was wrong with a man who was in the 
synagogue? Will Mr. ——’s class tell us the question 

e people then asked Jesus, and why they asked it ? 
(Of course by previous arrangement with that class.) 
And now will you notice how Jesus brought to their 
attention something that any one among them would 
have done for a sheep? Nota man there could deny 
that a man was worth more than a sheep. Zhen 
— cured the man with the withered hand, and 

use they me believed that he had broken 
the sabbath in so ng, the Pharisees got together 
to see how they could destroy him. If Jesus could 
thus stand so firmly for the sabbath as a time of well- 
doing, what right have we to make it a time for lazi- 
ness? Let us answer that question, not in words, 
but in living.” 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Superintendent’s Lantern 
Nots.—The lantern-slides mentioned in the following paragraph 
may be ordered from rezular dealers, or, if more convenient, an order 
for the purchase of any of these slides may be sent to The Sunda 
School Times Company. Many dealers rent lantern-slides for a sma 
sum but orders for rental should not be sent to The Sunday School 


Times Company. Most of the slides mentioned are carried in stock 
by regular dealers. 


Following Riddle’s Outline Harmony, the healing of the 
man at the Pool of Bethesda is placed just before the lesson 
for this week. The healing of the infirm man has been made 
the subject of two of Tissot’s pictures, which are available as 
lantern slides : ‘‘ An Angel Troubled the Waters,’ and ‘* The 
Man with an Infirmity of Thirty and Eight Years." ‘“‘A 
Grainfield in Palestine *’ is illustrated in The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures. £ > 


No sacrifice ts more pleasing to God than the 
service of man. 
a 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs.’’) 


“Lord of the Sabbath, hear us Psalm 118 : 12-14. 
pray.” (170 : 15-17. 240: 1-3.) 

* Another six days’ work isdone."’ Psalm 24: 1-5. 

** Welcome, sweet day of rest.”’ (31: 1-3. 48: 1-3.) 

“*O day of rest and gladness.” Psalm 51 : 13-15. 

* Again the morn of gladness." (69:7-9. 107: 3-5.) 

“* Saviour, lead me, lest I stray.’* Psalm 49 : 3-6). 

“Thy kingdom come, O Lord.” (6523-5. 103 : 3-5.) 

“Guide me, O thou great Jeho- Psalm 36:1, 2, 5, 6. 
vah.”* (49:1,2,5. 753%, 5, 6) 

ead 


Yet Another Day 
A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
April 2 to 8 


Mon.—Holy God, teach me this day how to worship! May 
my soul be upon its knees! May I discern thy presence, and 
be filled with holy reverence and fear! ‘Teach me to pray ! 

TuES.—My Father, may the heavens be open to-day! I 
would have visions of the things of God. Give me power to 
apprehend and love them. May they be to me as meat and 
drink ! 

WED.—My Father, light up the small duties of this day’s 
life. May they shine with the beauty of thy countenance ! 
May I believe that glory may dwell in the commonest task ! 

THURS.—My God, I thank thee for the opening day, with 
all its grace and mercy. Help me to remember its lessons. 
May I not need to learn them over again! May I carry the 
treasure of this day into my to-morrow ! 

Fri.—My Father, may I become more brotherly { Release 
me from the servitude of self. Give me the freedom of love. 
Let me find my delights in the largene$s of my fellowships. 
May I find thee in the service of my brethren ! 

Sat.—My Lord, teach me how to bear my cross without 
murmuring. I would not be a sour and a grumbling disciple. 
I would learn the secret of cheerful endurance, even when I 
am carrying a heavy load. 

Sun.—My Father, give me a sense of thy me ogee May 
the sin of yesterday not clog my life to-day ! ash away my 
guilt, and help me to hate my sin. May I walk with thee in 
white ! “ 


Emphasize the duties and the delights of the day, 
and the things debarred will not dare to intrude, 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 8 (Matt. ta: 1-1.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
ee Wonderful Words and Works of 
esus. 
Lesson Material: Another Sabbath in the Life of 
jesus. 


’ Lesson Aim and Golden Text: Remember the Sab- 


bath Day to keep it holy. 


Note.—Beginners, up to six years, are supposed to 
be in a separate department. 


INTRODUCTION. 

De svg beforehand on the blackboard or chart the 
dial-plate of a clock cut from stiff card, a simple 
hour-hand, attach it by a tack, so it will turn easily. 
How many of you can tell time? How often does 
this hour-hand turn in twenty-four hours? Once in 
the day, and once at night, and just now our days 
and nights are almost equal. Let us think how you 
spend the hours of the week-days. (Turn the hand, as 
the children suggest.) You get up between six and 
seven, eat t, doa li work, get ready, then 


:go to school until noon, then home to dinner, more 


school, play, s , @ little reading or study, then 
to bed and sleep for— hours. Do these days seem 
long? You keep so busy that they pass quickly ; 
then Saturday, with its work and play, but no school, 
seems hardly long enough for all the play you would 
enjoy. Does the Sabbath day or Sunday seem long? 
Some of you think it does,—perhaps, because you 
have not learned to make it a happy, helpful day. 
Our Sabbath song says, ‘‘ Day of all the week the 
best.” (Sing one verse.) Are the hours really any 
longer? Are there any more of them on Sunday? 
Some le get up later, so the day is really a little 
shorter. e rest from the work and study and pla 
of the other days, because God wishes us to thi 
more about him, that our lives may be better. 


“Tis well to have one day in seven 
That we may learn the way to heaven. 
Then let us spend it as we should 
In praising God and doing good, 
** This day belongs to God alone, 
He chose the Sabbath for his own. 
So we should rest from work and play, 
Because it is God’s Holy Day.” 
(Song and Study for God’s Little Ones.) 


What commandment teaches the same thing? 
Part of it is our. text, so we will namc our circle 
** The Sabbath Day ”’ (write that) and ber to 
Keep it ly. Com- 
plete the circle. 

esus taught many 
things about the Sab- 
bath. Not long a 
we learned how on the 
sabbath he taught in 
the synagogue, and 
healed a crazy man 
there, then the mother 
in Peter's home, and 
in the evening at the 
door ‘‘ he healed many 
that were sick.” (Re- 
call the lesson of Feb- 
ruary 18.) 

On another sabbath 
Jesus and his disciples 
passed througha 
grainfield. On either side of the narrow path grew 
the in. As the disciples were hungry, they B agin 
handful . Tubbed off the hulls in their hands, and 
began to eat. That was not stealing, for the Jewish 
law (Deut. 23 : 24, 25) allowed persons passing by to 
pick a few grapes or a little grain to eat, but not to 
carry any away. Some Pharisees saw them and 
found fault, saying to Jesus, ‘* Your a do that 
which is not lawful on the sabbath.” They taught 
that it was work to rub the wheat from the chaff. 
(Read Matt. 12: 1,2.) So Jesus told them a story 
about David. (Read and explainit.) Jesus taught 
that hecessary things must be done on Sundays. You 
know that on the farm the animals must be fed and 
waterod, the cows must be milked, etc. In cold 
weathcr we must look after the fires. We must wash 
our clishes, make our beds, etc., but we needn't do 
oxtra work, like plowing or sweeping or sewing. Our 
janitor looks aftcr the church that it may be clean 
and >omfortable for God’s worship. The Pharisees 
were so worried about a lot of little things that 
ple must not do that they could hardly think about 
the wosship of God. 

When a building -atches fire, of course the firemen 
must work to = it out. When Harry’s dog saw him 
coming from Sunday-school he started to jump the 
fence to-meet him, but slipped and fell, and his head 
caught between the pickets. Of course, UWarry ran 





to help him down. When the children were walkin 

with their father, one Sunday afternoon, they foun 

a little bird which had fallen from the nest, so they 

carried it home, and took care of it, until it could fly. 

cage taught, ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful,” yet the 
harisees found fault with him. 

We know that it would be cruel to allow any person 
or animal to suffer if we could help it. When 
Jesus went to their synagogue soon ‘after he saw a 
man, whose right hand was withered, all shriveled 
and helpless. The Pharisees watched to see what 

esus would do. (Read 10-12.) I wish we could have 

eard him vm & ‘‘A man is better than a sheep; where- 
fore it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath,” then to 
have seen the man stretch forth his hand, as Jesus 
healed it. Yet those Pharisees were so angry that 
they went out and began to plan how they might 
destroy Jesus. 

Let us turn our clock once more, as we think what 
we may do to Remember the Sabbath Day, to Keep 
it Holy. A part of it belongs to God’s house and a 
part to the home. When,we hear the church bells 
ringing 

** Come, come, people come, ‘ 
: This the bells’ message to me, to you, 
Come, come, all may come, 
Fathers, and mothers, and children, too.’’ 


then we go to church and Sunday-school, etc. 

For the leisure hours suggest the stroll in the 
garden, thinking of God’s wonderful. works ; the 
walk with father, the visit to somebody shut in be- 
cause old, blind or lame, who would enjoy hearing 
about the Sunday-school or listening to the songs ; 
the opportunity of visiting the hospital or children's 
home next Sunday (Easter) with flowers and singing; 
any occupation that will make Sunday ‘‘ One More 
Day’s Work for Jesus,” and thus A Holy, Helpful, 
Happy Day tous. (Add Helpful and Happy.) 

Pzoria, ILL. i 


Sabbath rust is not Sabbath rest. 
ae 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


XPLAIN te your pupils that the Jewish sabbath 
the seventh day of the week) and the Lord’s 
ay of the early Christians (the first day of the 
week) were two distinct institutions. The Jews who 
became Christians observed both days. The sabbath, 
or seventh day, was for some time observed by some 
Gentile Christians, apparently in deference to their 
— brethren, but this was strongly opposed by 
aul, who commanded that each one auld be free 
to act according to his own judgment (Rom. 14: 5). 
He warned the Christians of Colossz not to allow any 
one to pass judgment on them for non-observance of 
the sabbath, or seventh day (Col. 2: 16), and wrote 
to the Galatians that their observance of days and 
seasons appointed by the Jewish law made him feel 
that his teaching to them had been wasted effort 
(Gal. 4: 10, 11). 

The early Christian fathers, for example, Ignatius, 
who forbade ‘sabbatizing,” lauded “living after 
the Lord’s Day,” which Barnabas describes as ‘‘a 
day of gladness, in the which also Jesus arose from 
the dead, and, after manifestations, ascended into 
the heavens.” The Lord’s Day in the early Chris- 
tian church became a weekly festival analogous to 
the sabbath, which it immediately followed each 
week, and in time took to itself by common consent 
many of the features of the sabbath. Read the arti- 
cles on the sabbath and the Lord’s Day in Hastings’ 
Bible + jana With these pete facts in mind, 
you are prepared to interpret this lesson for present 
da pond by showing rt three things: , 

e Pharisees’ Idea of Sabbath Observance, Their 
holy law forbade any work of any kind on that day. 
Whoever disobeyed this law was condemned by it to 
death (Exod. 31: 14). They could not even light a fire 
in their homes on that day (35: 2,3). Those who 
gathered wood on the sabbath to build a fire were 
punished with death by the command of Jehovah 
ee 15 : 32-36). Three reasons were given them 

or obeying this law: First, that God made the world 
in six days, and rested on the seventh and hallowed 
it (Exod. 20: 11; Gen. 2:3); second, that it was ap- 
pointed as a weekly-recurring sign of an everlasting 
covenant between the people of Israel and their 
God (Exod. 31 : 15-17); third, that it was a memorial 
of their deliverance from bondage in Egypt (Deut. 
5:15). The gathering of wheat ears by the disciples 
broke that law as the Pharisees, not coreasenatty, 
(Exod. 16 : 25-30) regarded it (Matt. 12: 1, 2), and so 
also did the healing of the sick (v. 10). 

Christ’s View of Sabbath Observance. He told the 
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Pharisees that when men’s welfare would be injured 
by obeying the sabbath law they were justified in 
breaking it. Their great Kin avid had broken a 
law of the house of God when he and His men 
needed food, and they did not condemn him for it 
(vs. 3, 4). The priests were commanded by the law 
to break the sabbath law, and were held guiltless 


(v. 5). 

Jesus established by his teaching the principle that 
man’s need. is more important than sabbath observ- 
ance or temple worship (v. 6), and that when this 
need comes into conflict with these laws, God is 

leased with those who satisfy it (v. 7). The sab- 

th was man’s servant, and he ought not to be its 
slave (Mark 2: 27, 28). 

By the same principle Jesus justified himself for 
healing on the sabbath. The Pharisees broke the 
sabbath law to relieve a sheep from suffering and to 
save their property (Matt. 12: 11), and held themselves 
guiltless. He broke the law to relieve a man from 
suffering and make him useful te himself and the 
community (v. 12). To leave the sick man unhelped 
might be to destroy his life (Luke 6: 8, 9). Jesus 
was angry with the Pharisees because they were 
willing to be cruel to their fellow-men in order to 
obey the law of Moses. They were so angry with 
him for breaking their law and ‘seat her himself 
thus, that they were not only willing that the man 
should die by neglect, but they went out and joined 
with their political enemies and his in a plot to kill 
him. 

The Abiding Law Concerning Holy Time. What 
is permanent in the application of the Jewish sab- 
bath law to the Christian Lord’s Day is expressed in 
these two statements of Jesus: First, ‘It is lawful 
to do good on the sabbath day,” he said. That is 
true always. Second, God says: ‘I desire good- 
ness, and not sacrifice” (Hosea 6: 6). Compare this 
with Matthew 12:7. Complete the quotation and 
show ‘‘ what this meaneth.” If you do this you will 
teach your pupils the abiding value of the sabbath. 
Human experience, guided by the Holy Spirit, re- 
veals man’s greatest, highest needs in order to his 
growth into the likeness of God, and such experience 
has taught him that he grows into that likeness 
of God through reverent use of this trinity of hea- 
venly gifts—the holy house of God, the holy Book of 
God, the holy day of God. 


Suggestive Questions 

How were the Jews commanded to keep the sab- 
bath ? (Exod. 20: 8,9). Which day was the sabbath ? 
(Gen. 2: 3). Name the three reasons why they were 
commanded to keep the sabbath ? (Exod. 20: 11; 31: 
16. Deut. 5:15). What other sign of the covenant 
with God was to be kept ? (Gen. 17 : 10; Exod. 19: 5). 
Are these three reasons valid for us? What are the 
requirements of God for all men ? (Micah 6: 8). How 
can we use the Lord’s Day to fulfill these require- 
ments ? (Matt. 12: 7, 12). 

BosTon. 

< 


The lazy man ts'always a legalist on Sunday. 


<p 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Sabbath Question 


I, Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 12: 1-15). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The ineidents which make the basis of this lesson 
belong in order of time tothe period before the choice 
of the Twelve or the delivery of the Sermon on the 
Mount. They contributed directly and powerfully to 
a change of methods on the part of the Master, be- 
cause their outcome was a great increase in the 
active hostility of the ruling classes and a corre- 
sponding diminution of the opportunity to reach with 
freedom the people at large in the synagogues. They 
indicated an apparent laxity of standards with regard 
to the keeping of the sabbath which gave great of- 
fense to the scrupulous Pharisees. 

The Pharisaic attitude with regard to the sabbath 
arose from a serious perversion of an originally com 
mendable desire to refrain from breaking the Fourth 
Commandment. The rabbinical writings convey an 
impression more vivid than that given by the words 
of Jesus of the complexity and multiplicity of the 
regulations in force. By direct and careful inter- 
pretation of various passages there had been con- 
structed a list of thirty-nine acts forbidden on the 
sabbath. But these, after all, served merely as points 
of reference and departure for new requirements, 
determined by analogy. Reaping and threshing, for 
instance, were supposed to be directly forbidden by 
the statute law. Plucking the standing grain was 
not so forbidden. After endless discussion the 
scribes decided that plucking the ears and rubbing 
them with the hands to get out the grain was a sort 
of reaping and threshing, and hence unpermissible 
on the sabbath. Such subterfuges, not at all uncom- 
mon, revealed the sabbatical legislation as a maze 
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CHRIST tx 
SABBATH 


_ Sabbath Reform is a religious question. 
in the Fourth Commandment as interpreted and ex- 
emplified by Jesus, not as a “ Jew,” but the Son o 
God, Whatever reduccs Sabbath Reform to a politi- 
cal issue, or to an economic and rest, day basis de- 
stroys true Sabbath observance. Public worship and 
the teaching of mor! and religious truth from the 
Bible with 


JESUS, THE CHRIST of GOD 


as the c.ntral figur<, depend -n religious Sabbath 
observance. Such observan: . has never existed on 
any other basis than Biblical Authority and Consci- 
ence tow . The “Civil Sabbath”’ idea de- 
stroys conscience ; enforced idleness promotes crime. 
The need of these years is not more enforcement of 
Civil Law, but more regard for Divine Law. God's 
will is the source of human c -science. 


THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH 


Christ created it by his intcrpretation of the Fourth 
Commandment and by his example in casting away 
those evasions through which men disobe under 

tence of obecience. He purified and exalted the 
Sabbath. He did rot set it aside. 


THE SABBATH RECORDER 


A. H. Lewis, D.D., LL.D., Editor, promulgates such 
views concerning Sabbath Reform. 


BACK TO CHRIST 


As the highest authority on the Sabbath question, 
is the call made by the Seventh-day Baptists. The 
real issue is not Saloons, but Public Worship; not 
Baseball, but Spiritual Life among Christians; not 
Civil Enactment, but God’s Law and conformity to 
Christ's example. Judgment and reform must begin 
in the Christian Church. Correspondence welcomed. 


It centers 
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of easuistry with no outlet of principle. 
To an honest-minded, obedient son of 
the law it was a heavy burden, but those 
who desired to evade its restrictions had 
many safe ways of so a 

How it happened that the disciples, 
as they went through the grainfields, 
began to rub out the grains from the 
ripening ears and te eat them, the 
account does not state. Probably such 
scruples were ignored by the aver- 
age man, whom the strict Pharisee 
despised for that very reason. Jesus, 
however, as a religious leader, would be 
expected to know better, hence the 
Pharisees complained to him about the 
actions of his followers. He defended 
them by citing examples to show that 
necessity overrides conventions. The 
sabbath law was not made for the sake 
of having rules to keep, but for the sake 
of promoting holiness among men. 

hen he found the man with the 

withered hand in the synagogue, it fur- 
nished a typical case. It was not abso- 
lutely necessary to heal the man at 
once. It might have been postponed. 
But his case embodied Jesus’ point of 
view, that the sabbath was good for 
works of goodruess. He challenged 
them to deny his right to heal, and 
boldly acted. . 

It was this cool defiance of their un- 
reasonable views that infuriated the 
Pharisees. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in the Gospels will be mailed 
by The Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for 
a two-cent stamp. 

Rhees, ‘‘ The Life of Jesus” (p. 121) 
and Dawson, ‘‘ The Life of Christ (pp. 
74-77) place these incidents in their 
eee setting. On Jewish ideas of the 
sabbath consult a good Bible dictionary 
under the title ‘‘sabbath.” For these 
passages consult Abbott’s or Bruce’s 
commentaries. 


III. Questions For Stupy AND Discus- 
: SION, 
To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


I. Fee Views About the Sabbath. 
(1.) What was the basis of Jewish ob- 
servance of the sabbath? (2.) Can we 
add any reasons for its observance? 
(3.) Wherein were the Jews at fault in 
their practise ? 

2. Lhe Fault of the Disciples. (4.) 
Were the scribes justified in accusing 
the disciples of violating the law? (5.) 
How do we account for the apparently 
unthinking action of the disciples ? 

3. The Defense of Jesus. (6.) Wherein 
was the answer of Jesus an argument of 
permanent value? (7.) Did he really 
excuse the disciples for what they had 
done ? 

4. Sabbath Observance. (8.) What is 
the valid argument for Sunday observ- 
ance to-day? (9.) Can the exact man- 
ner of its observance ever remain un- 
changed ? 

5. The Result of these Encounters. 
(10.) What were the consequences to 
Jesus of these sabbath disputes ? 


IV. Leapinc THouGHT. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 
Jesus did not decry the sabbatic idea 
but rather emphasized it. He made it 
apply to life. The method of keeping is 
less vital than the fact. 


Boston. 
oe 


The Schauffler Missionary 
Training School 


With a new department for the training of pas- 
tors’ assistants for service in city churches 


HE name of Schauffler is one of the 
most honored in missionary an- 
nals. William Schauffler was a 

veteran missionary and Bible translator 
in Turkey. His mother inaugurated 
female education in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Dr. Henry A. Schauffler, son of 


such parents, after service in Constanti- 
nople and later in Austria, was com- 
Ned by the ill-health of himself and 
is wife to visit America‘in 1881, and 
was’soon providentially led to take u 
work among the Bohemians of Cleveland, 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 8 


Lag Shor gg ag ro 
Ohw. For twenty years was 
pioneer and leader in Slavie work inthe 
ana: 2" te 
One of the monuments of his foresight 


and faith was the Bethlehem Bible and 
M Training 


issionary y School, which has 
trained scores of young women for. work 
among their own . When the 
founder died, the name of the school 
was cha to the Schauffler Mission- 
ary ae School in his honor, a fit- 
ting remembrance of his heroic service. 
The graduates of the institution have 
done pioneer work in forty home mis- 
sionary fields in thirteen states. They 
are reaching dur immigrants as none 
others can, for they speak their lan- 

age, know their history, and realize 
their needs. — . 


In response to a definite and growing 
demand a new department has recently 
been added tothe school. It is proposed 
to train pastors’ secretaries and§ assist- 
ants for the great rtunities of serv- 
iceincitychurches. It makes an especial 
appeal to well-educated Christian young 
women to enter this new profession, as 
well as to those who have had the regu- 
lar high school training. The location 
of the school in the heart of a t mis- 
sionary district enables it to offer unu- 
sual facilities for facing the problems of 
our churches to-day. 

The courses of study are vital and 
direct in their content and purpose. Two 
years of constructive Bible study are de- 
signed to prepare students for active 
Christian service. Courses in history, 
Christian doctrine, music, with frequent 
and valuable lectures, are offered. 
Stenography and se a also 
included in the curriculum, There are 
rare opportunities for Christian young 
women to fit themselves for practi 
missionary work. The demand by the 
Churches for such helpers exceeds the 
supply. The: ‘expenses for a year’s 
study are very low. One hundred dol- 
lars will meet nearly every demand. 
Many a church could invest that amount 
for two years in training one of its own 
young women for special service. 

It is hoped that the attention of'many 
may be turned to this new field of work. 
Catalogs and information may be se- 
cured - applying to the principal, Mrs. 
Mary W. Mills, 23 Fowler Street, Clewe- 
land, Ohio. 








Grand To Live 
And the Last Laugh is Always the Best . 


‘* Six months ago I would have laughed 
at the idea that there could be anythin 
better for a table beverage than coffee,” 
writes an Ohio woman—*“' now I laugh 
to know there is.” 

‘*Since childhood I drank coffee as 
freely as any other member of the 
family. The result was a puny, sickl 

irl, and as I w into womanhood 
fia not gain in health, but was afflicted 
with heart trouble, a weak and disordered 
stomach, wrecked nerves and a general 
breaking down, till last winter at the age 
of 38 I seemed to be on the verge of con- 
sumption. My friends greeted me with 
*How bad you look! hat a terrible 
color!’ and this was not very comforting. 

The doctors and patent medicines did 
me absolutely no good. I was thoroughly 
discouraged. 

“Then I gave up coffee and com- 
menced Postum Food Coffee. At first 
I didn’t like it, but after a few trials and 
following the directions exactly, it was 
grand. It was refreshing and satisfy- 


ing. In acouple of weeks I noticed a 
great change. I became stronger, my 
brain grew clearer, I was not troubled 
with forgetfulness as in coffee times, my 

wer of endurance was more than 
doubled. The heart trouble and indi- 
gestion disappeared and my nerves be- 
came steady and strong. 

‘I began to take an interest in thin 
about me. Housework and home-mak- 
ing became a pleasure. My friends have 
marveled at the change and when they 
enquire what brought it about, I answer 
*Postum Food Coffee, and nothing eise 
in the world.”” Name given by Postum 
Co.. Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s areason. Read the little book, 
**The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








April 8, 1906. Livesthat Endure. (Matt. 
7 + 24, 25; 1 Cor. 3: 10-15; _ : 
19-22; 1 Tim. 6 : 17-19; 2 Tim. 
2:14-19.) Consecration 





meeting. 
Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoNn.—Keeping the pledge by trust (Psa. 
118 : I 


-9). 
TuEs,—Feeding on Christ (John 6 : 26-35). 
WED.—Kept by God’s Power (1 Pet. 1: 


1-5). 

a suffering (1 Pet. 4 : 12- 
19). 

FR1I.—Through faith (1 John 5 : 11-13). 


SatT.—*' Their works do follow’’ (Rev. 14: 
12, 13). - 











How does the enduring life begin ? 
What best daily sus 8 an enduring life? 
What will crown an enduring life at the end ? 


OME people think they can escape 
from a duty by not acknowledging 
it as a duty. But no duty is 

evaded by its denial. What we ought 
to do, we ought to do whether we ac- 
knowledge that we ought to do it or not. 


% =i 
And what we ought to do we ought to 
acknowledge as aduty. We are helped 
| by publicly accepting it as a duty and 
avowing our purpose of doing it. There 
is no valid reason for concealing our pur- 
pore of doing it. Whatever we ought to 
o for God, we ought to be willing to say 
that we ought to do and will do. 


To do this helps ourselves and it helps 
others. When a young man takes a 
stand for Christ, it confirms his own dis- 
cipleship and it encourages others. Paul 
lays the strongest insistence on this 
duty: ‘“‘If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe 
in thine heart’’—are the conditions of 
salvation which he urges. The Student 
Volunteer Movement has become pos- 
sible only because students were ready 
to face their duty, to accept it and avow 
it. 

% 

We need to be more afraid of silence 
than of speech about these things. Our 
peril is that we will be reticent about 
our most sacred thoughts and purposes. 
We take the warning about ‘‘idle 
speech” to ourselves. But ‘‘idle si- 
lence” is as dangerous and harmful as 
‘tidle speech.” Our Lord’s last com- 
mand was a command to Christians to 
engage in conversation about him. ‘‘Go 
and talk,”’ was his last injunction. 


£ 


And yet over-talkativeness and care- 
less talkativeness is a common way of 
cheapening our vows and purposes. It 
is so easy for us to lose the spirit of 
reverence. Our easy talk exercises no 
influence over others. It is so cheap that 
we fall into the way of paying our vows 
in words only instead of also in life, 
and action and sacrifice. Foolish talk 
is one of our greatest snares, and the 
commonest ways of cheapening vows. 
This is true of public speech and of pri- 
vate conversation. If we have nothing 
to say, we had better be silent; but then 
silence without profitable thoughts is 
almost as bad. The best course is to 
think profitably and so have something 
to say, and to say it for the expression 
of our own conviction and the helping 
of others. Two things are necessary to 
the keeping of vows and to all right liv- 
ing. One is an honest heart within— 
‘truth in the inward parts,”—sincerity, 
honor, reality. When one’s vows are 
unreal forms, phrases without the bind- 
ing loyalty of the soul, they will not last 
long, an 
while they do last. The other is the 
living hel of God's Son, our lovin 
Saviour. hen he bade us go out aad 
be his witnesses by words and by life, 
he assured us also that he would go 
with us even to the end of the age and 
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be our help and strength. 


they will be hollow vows | 


The Christian is one who has. acknowl- 
edged his duty to Christ. It is all in the 
simple hymn: 


** O Jesus, I have promised to serve thee to 
the end, 


Be thou forever near me, my Master and 
my Friend.’’ 
Have we ever made _—— the promises 
we should have made 
Are we keeping them ? 


eal 
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sion to its thought, one in which all 
might share. Then, without hurry or 
appeal to any motive other than per- 
sonal sacrifice, Mr. Mott explained that 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year for 
the next four years would be needed to 
carry on the work. In three minutes, 
pledge-cards were passed throughout the 
building, while the audience bowed in 
prayer. Then the cards began to pour 
in. In fifteen minutes more than forty 
thousand dollars had been announced by 
Mr. Mott, and the session was brought 
to a close. When all the pledges were 
counted, eighty-four thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars, or twenty-one 
thousand and sixty-three dollars for each 
of the four years had been offered. 

Other pictures of the convention will 
ever be memorable. Sir Henry Morti- 
mer Durand, the British Ambassador to 
America, and ex-Secretary of State John 
W. Foster, and the Hon. Henry B. F. 
Macfarland will not readily forget the 
sight that greeted them as they spoke to 
the great audience on Friday evening, 
nor will the students and: missionaries 
forget the impression that the presence 
of these men of distinguished | service 
made upon them. 

One cannot forget the marvelously in- 
teresting missionary exhibit prepared. un- 
der the direction of Dr. Harlan P. Beach, 
where missionary tents and carpenters’ 
tools and sewing machines and lanterns 
and canned foods and selected books 
| held the floor alongside miniature savage 





heathen needs and their relieving. And 
some who had the notion that they knew 
a thing or two about Sunday-school work 
were not quite so sure of their superior 
knowledge after having seen so many 
good new things that have been done for 
mission study in the Sunday-school. 

The closing session of the convention 
on Sunday evening was a testimony 
meeting—and a call. There was great 
silence in that house, when one after 
another the volunteers who plan to sail 
this year arose to give the reason why. 
Here were devotees, no less than in the 
days of the early church. Deep joy in 
their words and bearing ; simple, plain, 
duty-doing speaking in their answers : 
‘*China, because I feel it is God's will 
for them to have a fair chance ;'’ *« Be- 
cause, as a Christian physician, I am 
ashamed to stay ;’’ ‘Africa, because 
while there on business, the needs of 
that hungry people impressed themselves 
upon me.’’ And so the testimonies ran, 
some threescore of them. And the 
; men's quartet, bringing blessing to every 
| session, sang the going-forth song, 
| ** Speed away !’’ 
| Among the many telegrams from far 
| lands read that evening was one which 
sounds with the insistent, compelling 
note of a temple bell. It came from the 
| firing-line : 

«* Japan 
whither ?’’ 

Some of the young men and women 
who heard that message, and some who 
read it here, will one day help in an- 
swering that question. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





leading the Orient, but 
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